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Editorial Comment 


EIGHT YEARS OF RATING OF NEGRO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES BY 
THE SOUTHERN. ASSOCIATION: AN EVALUATION 


The fifth annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes—the Negro coun- 
terpart or auxiliary of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools—was held at Florida, A. & M. 
College, Tallahassee, December 8th 
and 9th. At this meeting it was an- 
nounced that the machinery hither- 
to employed in the rating of Negro 
colleges in this area would be over- 
hauled in certain important respects. 
This revision of procedure suggests 
that a brief evaluation of the machin- 
ery employed up to this time would 
be both timely and desirable. 


ORIGIN OF THE RATING 
COMMITTEE 


Some of us will recall that the rating 
of Negro schools and colleges in the 
Southern area by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools—the regional accrediting 
agency of this area—is of relatively 
very recent origin. The actual rating 
of Negro schools and colleges in the 
eleven states comprising the area of 
the Southern Association began in 
1930—only eight years ago. Prior to 


this time the Southern Association 
had persistently refused to accept any 
responsibility for the accreditation of 
the Negro schools and colleges in its 
area. Eventually the Association was 
persuaded to accept this responsibil- 
ity. Accordingly, in 1930 the Associa- 
tion set up special machinery by 
which Negro schools could be ap- 
praised and rated in somewhat the 
same general fashion as the white 
schools and colleges in this area. 

The events leading up to the South- 
ern Association’s acceptance of the re- 
sponsibility for the rating of Negro 
schools and colleges constitute an in- 
teresting and significant story in it- 
self, but it is too involved to allow 
more than general reference in this 
evaluation.'! It is sufficient to note 
that the real motive behind the move- 
ment toward accreditation was fur- 
nished by the Negro schools them- 
selves. The graduates of Negro colleges 
found themselves handicapped in 


1 Those interested in a brief historical 
account of the efforts in this regard should 
read: H. C. Trenholm, “The Accreditation 
of the Negro High School’; JouRNAL oF 
Necro Epvucation, 1: 38-42, Ap 1932; 
and D. O. W. Holmes, The Evolution of the 
Negro College, pp. 181 ff. 
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their attempts to get admitted to the 
medical schools of the country, be- 
cause the American Medical Associa- 
tion ordinarily issued its approved list 
of colleges on the basis of the ratings 
of the several regional accrediting 
agencies. (The same situation likewise 
obtained in the case of high school 
graduates who wished to enter col- 
leges outside of the area.) Since the 
Southern Association did not rate the 
Negro schools or colleges in its area, 
various expedients were resorted to in 
the consideration of graduates of such 
schools—all of them unsatisfactory. 
Thus as early as 1925, the Association 
of Colleges for Negro Youth, ap- 
pointed a committee “For working out 
a basis for rating our colleges.’’? (The 
N.A.T.C.S. also appointed such a 
committee in 1926 with particular 
reference to the high school situation.) 
Their efforts, which involved the coop- 
eration of the U.S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion in a survey of Negro colleges in 
1926-28, as well as considerable nego- 
tiation with the Southern Association, 
culminated in the agreement of the 
Southern Association to establish spe- 
cial machinery by which Negro schools 
and colleges would be examined and 
rated by the Association. 

The special machinery set up by the 
Association comprised a “Committee 
on Approval of Negro Schools” con- 
sisting of Dr. H. M. Ivy, (Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Meridian, Miss.) 
Chairman, Dr. J. Henry Highsmith 
(Director, Division of Instruction, 
State Department of Education of 
North Carolina), and Dr. T. H. Jack 
(formerly Dean, Emory University, 
now President, Randolph-Macon Wo- 
man’s College, Lynchburg, Va.). In 


2D. O. W. Holmes, op. cit., p. 181. 


addition, Mr. Arthur D. Wright, (for- 
merly State Agent for Negro Schools 
in Virginia and at the time of his ap- 
pointment a member of the faculty of 
Dartmouth College) was appointed as 
executive agent of the Committee, to 
make the actual examinations for the 
Committee. Mr. Wright served in this 
capacity for a brief period (resigning 
to become president of the Jeanes and 
Slater Funds) and was succeeded by 
Mr. Fred McCuistion in 1932. The 
General Education Board provided 
the funds to defray expenses incident 
to the examination and other activities 
of the Committee; and during the past 
two years supplementary grants have 
been given by the Rosenwald Fund, 
the Southern Association, and the Ne- 
gro Association. 


THE CoMMITTEE’s WorK 
To DaTE 


This special Committee began its 
work in 1930, on the explicit assump- 
tion that Negro schools and colleges 
were to be rated on exactly the same 
standards as the white institutions 
in this area, and with the exception 
of the establishment of a “B” class 
among Negro colleges, as will be noted 
later, this principle has been adhered 
to. During this first year of its activity 
only one Negro college received “A” 
class rating, indicating that it met all 
of the standards of the Association; 
and six colleges were rated as “B” 
class, signifying that they fell short of 
meeting the standards in certain mi- 
nor respects. No high schools were 
rated during this first year, but the 
following year 20 high schools were ac- 
credited, as also were 18 more colleges 
—one as class “‘A’’, 12 as class “B” 
four-year colleges, one as a “B”’ class 
four-year teacher’s college, one as a 
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class ‘‘A” junior college, and three as 
class ““B” junior colleges. During the 
existence of the Committee some 125 
high schools have applied for rating 
“after receiving the highest rating of- 
fered by the various state secondary 
commissions.”’ Some 89 of these 125 
high schools were on the approved list 
in 1937-38, representing a little less 
than a fifth of the Negro high schools 
and a little more than 25 per cent of 
the total Negro high school enrollment 
in this area. During the past seven 
years 36 of the 125 high schools have 
been refused rating, 25 have been 
warned, and 15 dropped. Moreover, it 
is reported by the Executive Agent 
that of the 91 Negro colleges (60 four- 
year and 31 two-year colleges) 59 have 
applied for rating. The following sum- 
mary represents the results of the 
Committee’s rating of colleges to 
date: 


1. Four-year colleges rated ‘‘A’’....... 19 
2. Four-year colleges rated “B’”’....... 18 
3. Two-year colleges rated “‘A’’....... 4 
4. Two-year colleges rated ‘B’’....... 3 
5. Number failing to qualify.......... 15 

JAC COT ASRS RYAeeneets PPAR PON aN Cra Ca 59 


The report states further that “... 
two colleges have been dropped, one 
reduced from Class A to Class B, three 
put on probation, and ten warned.” 

In addition to the specific task of 
rating Negro schools and colleges, the 
Committee has been either directly or 
indirectly responsible for the following 
studies designed for the improvement 
of Negro schools in the area: 


A. “CurRICULUM CONSTRUCTION AND 
TEACHER EpucatTion,” resulting in 
the summer laboratory schools at 
Fisk University, aided by the General 
Education Board. 

B. Specian Prospiems or NsGRO 
Youru,”’ resulting in the study now 
going on under the direction of the 


American Youth Commission en- 
titled “‘Effects of Minority Status up- 
on the Personality Development of 
Negro Youth,” a project supported by 
the General Education Board through 
the American Council on Education. 

C. “Liprary SERVICE IN SECONDARY 
Scuoo.s,”’ resulting in the establish- 
ment of some courses in library sci- 
ence in four centers over a period of 
three summers. Approximately 100 
teacher-librarians selected by State 
Agents were in training each year for 
placement in secondary schools seek- 
ing a rating. These courses were sup- 
ported by the General Educational 
Board for three summers after which 
they were aided by the National 
Youth Administration. 

D. ‘‘PRoBLEMS OF COLLEGE DEANS AND 
ReGIsTRaRs,” resulting in the “‘Insti- 
tute of Higher Education’ held at 
Fisk University during the summer of 
1938, enrolling 27 deans and regis- 
trars from 16 of the 19 Class A col- 
leges. The Institute was aided by the 
General Education Board. 

E. ‘“Prostems or GrapuaTE Epvuca- 
TION FOR Necross,” resulting in the 
cooperative study now being made 
under a grant from the General Edu- 
cation Board through Peabody Col- 
lege. 


A CriticaL EVALUATION 


In essaying an evaluation of the 
Committee’s work in the rating of Ne- 
gro institutions, it seems appropriate 
to begin with some appraisals given 
by individual members of the Com- 
mittee itself: Dr. H. M. Ivy, Chair- 
man of the Committee evaluates their 
work as follows: 

1. The Committee has given a focus for 
the attention of Negro Colleges and 
Schools. In fact, this Committee has 
combined the prestige of the Southern 
Association, the General Education 
Board, and the Rosenwald Fund. It 
has served, therefore to encourage the 
efforts of Negro institutions striving 
to render the highest type of service 
and discourage those Negro institu- 








tions which were more concerned with 
educational pretense than with educa- 
tional production. 

2. Profiting from the experience of white 
institutions, the Committee has en- 
couraged the development of a smaller 
number of strong institutions for Ne- 
groes located at or near centers of 
Negro population rather than a large 
number of weak institutions poorly 
located. 

3. The standardization of higher institu- 
tions has brought about an increasing 
demand for an improved public sec- 
ondary school for Negroes. 

4. The development of nationally recog- 
nized higher institutions in the South 
is tending to keep our more ambitious 
Negroes closer to those of their own 
race who need their leadership most. 

5. The recognition of standards in higher 
institutions for Negroes has stimu- 
lated legislative appropriations for 
public institutions for Negroes. 

6. The necessity of meeting specific 
standards sympathetically interpre- 
ted has resulted in numerous coopera- 
tive efforts between neighboring in- 
stitutions which had heretofore been 
bitter competitors. 

. The indirect result of the work of the 
Committee has been to cause the men 
of the Southern Association to change 
their former attitude of hostility to- 
ward Negro higher education to one of 
cooperation to the end that the Negro 
in the Southern States be given what- 
ever opportunity he may need to de- 
velop himself educationally, morally 
and spiritually. They no longer fear 
that recognition of Negro colleges as 
honest-to-goodness educational insti- 
tutions will result in any color line 
social complications at the meeting of 
the Southern Association. 


“J 


Dr. J. Henry Highsmith suggests 
that the program of the Committee 
“thas been helpful in two particulars’’: 

The field work under Mr. Fred McCuis- 
tion enabled schools to evaluate themselves 
with reference to aims purposes and ob- 
jectives. This involved of course, a philoso- 
phy of education which led to a clarification 
of statement of aims and purposes. Evalua- 
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tion led logically to consideration of such 
factors as school plant, income or financial 
resources, teaching staff, student personnel, 
curriculum or course of study, library, 
guidance program, and methods of instruc- 
tion. The attempted evaluation in each of 
these areas has led, in almost every case, to 
distinct and commendable improvement. 

In the second place the effort at evalua- 
tion revealed weaknesses and indicated, 
therefore, the areas in which improvement 
should be made. There is abundant evi- 
dence that stimulation has been effective. 
Institutions have secured additional funds, 
have employed better trained teachers, 
have improved their library facilities, in- 
cluding selection of trained librarians, have 
increased their laboratory facilities, have 
made greater provision for guidance pro- 
grams, and have shown an intelligent inter- 
est in equipping students for effective living 
in social and economic conditions which 
students have to face now and will confront 
them in the future. 

It should be mentioned that the attitude 
toward Negro schools in the South has been 
favorably affected by this inspection of Ne- 
gro schools for approval by the Southern 
Education Association. Time and again this 
service has been pointed to by representa- 
tives of the Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion as one of the distinct achievements of 
the whole Association. 

The substantial results achieved were 
made possible by the sympathetic and prac- 
tical cooperation of the General Education 
Board and the Julius Rosenwald Fund, and 
to these organizations and their representa- 
tives should go a considerable share of what- 
ever commendation is warranted as a result 
of our efforts. 


Finally, Dr. T. H. Jack, the third 
member on the Committee, appraises 
the work of the Committee in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

1. It has aided very materially and very 
directly in the evaluation of the stand- 
ards of higher and secondary educa- 
tion for Negroes in the South. 

2. It has served to give new courage and 
new inspiration to the Negro educa- 
tional forces among which for lack of 
recognition the colleges for Negroes 
had reached a virtual impasse. 
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3. Quite concretely it has promoted bet- 
ter understanding and better feeling 
between the races. 

4. It has developed a sympathetic under- 
standing of educational problems of 
the Negro on the part of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools and has brought the sup- 
port of this educational work to the 
Negro in a common problem of the 
elevation of education standards in 
the South. 


. Anyone who knows the background 
and has followed the work of the 
Southern Association’s Committee on 
Approval of Negro Schools would 
have to agree that the above apprais- 
als of the Committee’s work do rep- 
resent in general a fair evaluation. 
There may be some disagreement as 
to how much of each of the above re- 
sults has been achieved, or as to 
whether the major credit for these re- 
sults may be attributed primarily to 
the work of the Committee, or as to 
whether these results are a valid in- 
dication of progress. But one must 
concede that all of them to some ex- 
tent have been achieved. 

As one who has followed the work 
of the Committee critically during the 
past eight years the writer is happy 
to record the following appraisal of 
its work. 

First, it should be noted that the de- 
cision to rate Negro schools and col- 
leges, and particularly the decision to 
rate them on exactly the same basis as 
the white institutions, was a signifi- 
cant achievement in itself. For this de- 
cision meant, among others, at least 
two things: (a) that the white South 
was willing to concede publicly that 
there were an appreciable number of 
Negroes who could and should profit 
by a college education on a par with 
white students; and (b) that the white 


South was willing to begin to think of 
Negro education as an integral part of 
the educational responsibility of the 
South as a whole. 

Second, without doubt the work of 
the Committee, particularly in its ex- 
amination of schools, has called to the 
attention of a number of institutions 
their deficiencies and thereby stimu- 
lated efforts toward improvement. 
Just how much improvement has been 
made or how much is due to this stim- 
ulation is unknown. Moreover, not 
only has the Committee indicated 
where improvement might be made, 
but also through the initiative of its 
energetic and sympathetic Executive 
Agent, Mr. Fred McCuistion, it has 
helped to provide the means by which 
thisimprovement might be facilitated. 
(See list of studies promoted under 
auspices of the Committee. ) 

Third, there can be no question 
about the fact that the rating of Ne- 
gro schools and colleges by the South- 
ern Association’s Committee has facil- 
itated the admission of Negro high 
school graduates to college, both in- 
side and outside of the area, and, toa 
lesser extent, to graduate and profes- 
sional schools. (I say to a lesser extent 
because of the persistence of the Com- 
mittee in maintaining a “‘B” class col- 
lege, which will be noted later.) 

Fourth, as pointed out by the Com- 
mittee itself the examination of Negro 
institutions has provided reliable data 
on the basis of which philanthropy 
can more intelligently direct its efforts 
in this field, and whereby educational 
authorities and the public in the sev- 
eral states can be properly appraised 
of the status of its public educational 
facilities for Negroes. In the case of 
public secondary schools for Negroes, 
for example, many of them have been 
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approved by the several states which 
the Committee indicated should not 
be approved. Thus the burden of proof 
is put upon the states and municipali- 
ties in a fashion which previously was 
not possible. 

Naturally, the Committee has not 
been perfect, but it is open-minded, 
as well as desirous of improving its al- 
ready significant work. Therefore, 
apology for the following suggestions 
is superfluous, provided it is under- 
stood that they are made on the basis 
of critical study, deep conviction, and 
a sincere desire to see the Committee’s 
work go forward. 

1. In the first place, as I wrote in 
1933,* I do not see any valid or desira- 
ble purpose served by setting up a 
“B” class college among Negro higher 
institutions. Probably the best exposi- 
tion of this point can be made by 
quoting from the statement made five 
years ago: 


For the past 18 months the writer has at- 
tempted to obtain a more explicit definition 
of and justification for the class ‘‘B’” in- 
stitutions defined above.‘ The present Exec- 


3 Chas. H. Thompson, ‘Why a Class ‘B’ 
Negro College?” JourRNAL oF NEGRO 
EpvucaTIon, 2: 427-31, O 1933. 

‘The definition referred to follows: 
Standard Four-Year College—Class ‘‘B’’. 
Institutions in this class do not yet meet in 
full one or more of the standards set up by 
the Association for four-year colleges, but 
the general quality of their work is such as 
to warrant the admission, without condi- 
tion, of their graduates to any institution 
requiring the bachelor’s degree for en- 
trance. 2. Standard Four-Year Teachers’ 
Colleges—Class ‘‘B’’. Institutions in this 
class do not yet meet in full one or more of 
the standards set up by the Association for 
four-year teachers’ colleges, but the general 
quality of their work is such as to warrant 
the admission, without condition, of their 
graduates to any institution accepting the 
degrees from an approved four-year teach- 
ers’ college for entrance. 3. Standard Two- 
Year Junior College—Class ‘‘B’’. Institu- 
tions in this class do not yet meet in full 
one or more of the standards set up by this 
Association for junior colleges, but the 
general quality of their work is such as to 


utive Agent for the Committee on Ap- 
proval of Negro Schools as well as the 
former Executive Agent has been inter- 
viewed; several registrars and examiners in 
large graduate schools, which register a 
large number of graduates from Negro 
colleges, have been questioned; and several 
presidents of these Negro colleges have 
been contacted. Sober reflection upon data 
received from these and other sources com- 
pels the conclusion that the class ‘‘B” Ne- 
gro college is an anomaly, and the continua- 
tion of this rank in the rating of the Associ- 
ation is calculated to do more harm than 
good. 

In the first place, Mr. McCuistion states 
that, “‘this class corresponds in some meas- 
ure to the ‘non-member’ white college.” 
The Association defined a four-year non- 
member white college as follows: 


. institutions ... approved by the Commission as 

being competent to train teachers for the accredited 
schools of this Association, though they do not fully 
meet the requirements for admission as members. They 
are informed by resolution passed by the commission 
that the inclusion of their names on the non-member 
list from which teachers may be drawn shall not be a 
warrant for their making use of this fact for advertising 
purposes in their catalogues or other printed matter, 
nor as evidence of recognition or accrediting by this 
Association. 
Several persons who knew the history of 
this piece of legislation explained that, be- 
cause of the great demand for teachers, it 
was necessary for the Association to desig- 
nate certain institutions which, although 
they could not meet the standard by mem- 
bership, could furnish teachers during the 
emergency. I have been informed, and the 
Association’s Commission implies, that this 
class is shortly to be discontinued or has, 
by now, been discontinued. 

It is obvious from a comparison of the 
definitions of the non-member white college 
and the viass ‘‘B” Negro college that the 
only points in common are that neither one 
fully meets the standards of the Association 
and neither one is a member of the Associa- 
tion. It should be observed that there are 
no non-member white junior colleges, al- 
though there are class ‘“B’” Negro junior 
colleges. Moreover it is definitely implied 
that the quality of the work of the gradu- 
ates of non-member white colleges is not of 
such a character as to warrant admission to 
higher institutions, while the reverse is true 


warrant the admission of their graduates 
into the junior year of any standard four- 
year college. 

5 This class has been abandoned. 
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of class ‘‘B’”’ Negro colleges. There does not 
seem to be anything in the history or defini- 
tion of the non-member white college which 
either explains or justifies the class ‘‘B” 
Negro college. 

In the second place, the establishment of 
the class ‘“‘B’”’? Negro college is in effect a 
stultification of the standards of the South- 
ern Association. It is obvious that when the 
Association says that although class ‘‘B” 
Negro colleges do not meet one or more of its 
standards yet “the general quality of their 
work is such as to warrant the admission, 
without condition, of their graduates to any 
institution requiring the bachelor’s degree 
for entrance,” it is saying either that its 
standards are wrong or that the majority 
of Negro institutions can do what white in- 
stitutions can not do, namely, fulfill fewer 
requirements and still do just as good work 
as the white accredited college or as the 
class ‘‘A’’ Negro college. If class ‘‘B’”’ Negro 
colleges are as good as the definition of this 
class indicates, then, the Association’s stand- 
ards ought to be revised and these insti- 
tutions should be put in class ‘‘A”’. 

Our investigation of the past 18 months 
has indicated that while graduates of class 
“A” Negro colleges are being admitted, 
without condition, to the large graduate 
schools of the North, yet this is not the case 
of the class “‘B’”’ Negro college graduates. 
One examining official in a large Northern 
university states that he had written the 
Association several times in an effort to get 
an understanding of the status of class ‘“‘B”’ 
Negro colleges, but on each occasion he was 
merely referred to the definition quoted 
above. He indicated further that this classi- 
fication was confusing and that it was his 
practice to disregard it entirely. The writer 
does not know how prevalent the attitude 
of this particular official is, but from the 
few interviewed it would seem to be rather 
general. Obviously, it is unfortunate if and 
when a student finishes a class ““B’’ Negro 
college and expects to enter a graduate 
school without condition, he finds that he 
can not enjoy this privilege. Thus, the class 
“B” Negro college ought to be abolished 
not only to be consistent with the Associa- 
tion’s standards, but also as a protection to 
the student who plans to go forward with 
his graduate work in one of the many 
Northern universities. 

In the third place, it has been suggested 


by some persons that the class ‘“‘B” rating 
is a desirable and necessary incentive for 
many institutions to raise their rating. The 
writer fails to comprehend the logic of this 
suggestion. First, if this classification serves 
as such a desirable incentive, certainly the 
Association would have employed it with 
the white colleges in its area. Second, if such 
an incentive were deemed desirable and 
necessary, the other regional accrediting 
agencies would be using it, certainly, the 
North Central and Middle States Associa- 
tions in whose areas the rest of the Negro 
schools are located. Third, if such an in- 
centive is desirable and necessary, it is 
peculiar that the Southern Association does 
not employ it either in the case of the white 
or Negro secondary schools. Fourth, instead 
of operating as an incentive, it is quite pos- 
sible that this classification might act as a 
retardative. Why should a college strive to 
get into class ‘‘A”’ if its graduates are sup- 
posed to enjoy the same advantages in class 
‘‘B”’? The combined experience of the rat- 
ing agencies testifies to the fact that a single 
accredited class is better, both for stimula- 
tion and for understanding, than attempts 
at gradation. 


The above statement has been 
quoted at length because the writer 
feels that an important principle is in- 
volved. If the Committee proceeds on 
the assumption that Negro institu- 
tions are to be rated on exactly the 
same basis as white, then obviously 
the inclusion of a “B” class violates 
that principle. Moreover, despite the 
fact that the Committee changed its 
definition slightly,* presumably, to 
meet part of this objection, yet the 
fundamental objection remains, and 
will remain, until some real distinction 
is made between the products of ‘‘A”’ 
class and “B”’ class institutions. Fi- 


6 The definition omits the phrase, ‘‘with- 
out condition” and reads as follows: ‘‘Insti- 
tutions in this class do not yet meet all of 
the standards set up by the Association for 
four-year colleges, but the general quality 
of their work is such as to warrant the ad- 
mission of their graduates to any institu- 
tion requiring the bachelor’s degree for 
entrance. 
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nally, a more recent survey (1935) of 
some 28 graduate schools revealed 
that the class ‘‘B” rating is still unin- 
telligible and confusing. Therefore, 
the writer suggests that it would be a 
distinctly progressive step, if the Com- 
mittee would eliminate this part of its 
procedure. 

2. In the second place, the writer has 
just learned that the procedure of the 
Committee in rating Negro colleges 
will be changed after this year. Here- 
tofore, the Committee has employed 
an executive agent who made the ac- 
tual examinations for the Committee. 
The proposed procedure, as indicated 
in the report of the Executive Agent, 
will involve the following: 


1. The present committee on rating of 
Negro schools will carry on its work 
without the aid of the field agent. Dr. 
Highsmith will act as secretary. In- 
spection of colleges will be made by 
members of the committee or persons 
selected by the Committee. 

. Theorganization of the “Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes,’’ comprised of 
colleges and secondary schools rated 
by the Southern Association or other 
regional agencies. 

3. Financial support for the continuation 

of the work, including: 

a. Annual fees from all colleges and 
secondary schools rated by the As- 
sociation—four-year colleges $50, 
two-year colleges $25, secondary 
schools $10. ( A reserve of approxi- 
mately $5,000 has been accumu- 
lated from these sources.) 

b. A grant of $2,000 from the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund for a three-year 
period beginning January 1, 1938. 

ec. An annual appropriation of $500 
from the Southern Association 
(white). 


bo 


We hope that this change in procedure 
will not lessen the rigidity of the scru- 
tiny heretofore made of Negro higher 
institutions. 

3. In the third place, it is the writer’s 
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hope that the abortive attempt on the 
part of a number of Negro higher in- 
stitutions in this area to establish and 
carry on graduate work should be 
more definitely taken into account in 
subsequent examination and rating 
of these institutions. While the South- 
ern Association may not have among 
its standards any explicit statement 
about the quality of graduate work 
maintained, yet it must be conceded 
that any institution that endangers, 
or stands the chance of endangering, 
its undergraduate work by over-ex- 
pansion should be scrutinized severely 
from that point of view. In fact, it is 
difficult for the writer to see how the 
Committee can escape taking into ac- 
count the caliber of the graduate work 
per se. 

Even at the risk of over-emphasis 
upon this point, the writer wishes to 
point out further that there is going to 
be even more pressure exerted upon 
Negro state colleges to add graduate 
work, in view of the recent U.S. Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the case of 
Gaines v. The University of Missouri. 
The Southern Association can make 
an even more significant contribution 
if its Committee will take cognizance 
of this movement in the reorganiza- 
tion of its procedure and adopt some 
procedure which will insure that the 
anticipated increase in graduate work 
among these institutions will be prop- 
erly evaluated. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to 
express his personal and professional 
appreciation for the significant work 
the Committee has done, and particu- 
larly for the tireless efforts put forth 
by its retiring Executive Agent, Mr. 
Fred McCuistion. It is the writer’s 
hope, also, that the day is not far dis- 
tant when such special machinery will 
not be necessary. 
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Negro Higher Education as I Have 
Known It 
LEWIS K. McMILLAN 


INTRODUCTION 


Away back behind the woods where 
Georgia meets South Carolina a Ne- 
gro boy becomes a farm hand very 
early, as soon as he can catch chickens 
for the visiting parson’s dinner. For a 
long time therefore all that I had a 
chance to learn about honest-to-good- 
ness going to school, to say nothing of 
colleges and educated Negroes, was 
fantastic creations of ignorant prat- 
tlers. For thirty years now I have been 
looking in vain for the ideal colleges 
which were the subject of their stories 
and the colored intellectual and spiri- 
tual giants which they produced. 

My first full year in school at all 
was spent in a boarding school, Voor- 
hees Normal and Industrial Institute. 
I was eleven years old, almost twelve, 
when I went there. Pretty soon I de- 
veloped a keen dislike for the school. 
The simple fact was that this was a 
daughter of Tuskegee. And either be- 
cause of or in spite of my being a naive 
country lad I revolted within myself 
against ignorance, stupidity, and hy- 
pocrisy in things educational. Inci- 
dentally my dislike for Tuskegee and 
things Tuskegeean is both long stand- 
ing and fundamental. 

I thought surely I would enjoy at- 
tending a college. So while yet in the 
grades I forsook Voorhees Institute 
for Benedict College. But before the 
first semester exams were over in my 
third year at this college I had already 
bargained with my father to the effect 


that I should come home the end of 
March, help him “make the crop,” 
and then enter Howard University 
with the ringing of the first school bell 
in the fall. 

I entered Howard University in the 
second year high school! By the end of 
the fourth year high school I had writ- 
ten all over the East and the North- 
west for college catalogues, for I had 
even become dissatisfied with the uni- 
versity. But hard times had set in for 
South Carolina farmers, making it nec- 
essary for me to remain at Howard. 
I remained but not without register- 
ing with my God and myself serious 
protests. 

In other words, I was disappointed 
in and dissatisfied with Negro higher 
education before ever becoming a col- 
lege student. With the years that dis- 
appointment and that dissatisfaction 
have deepened. I should add, however, 
that I have had similar reactions to 
all institutions which I have attended, 
Yale, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Ber- 
lin, Bonn, Montpellier. But in this pa- 
per the emphasis is upon Negro 
higher education. 

I have taught in five Negro colleges 
in as many states, Texas, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Virginia, Ohio. 
In addition, my first job after leaving 
the university was that of traveling 
student secretary for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, supervising As- 
sociation activities in schools and 
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colleges in Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee. And still 
further as field man over two years for 
the Afro-American Newspaper I made 
a hobby of Negro schools in the area 
of its main circulation. With the fore- 
going I have said that I have seen 
Negro higher education from many 
angles. 

Negro colleges fall under two gener- 
al heads, private and public, those 
supported and controlled largely by 
private agencies, those supported and 
controlled largely by the state. The 
two general groups fall each in turn in- 
to two less general divisions, those 
private schools supported and con- 
trolled largely by whites and those 
supported and controlled largely by 
blacks, those state supported and con- 
trolled schools which are located in 
the south and those which are located 
in border states. One might still make 
other groupings, but the above suffice 
for our purposes. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS SUPPORTED 
AND CONTROLLED LARGELY 
BY WHITES 


In many of these schools there are 
beautiful traditions of great old New 
Englanders who wrought miracles up- 
on and with crude Negro youths. They 
mirror the better side of Reconstruc- 
tion. They are another case in point of 
the silent but persevering thousands 
who simply cannot let themselves bow 
to Baal. One becomes convinced of 
their historical reality. The enthusi- 
asm of their former students for them 
gives to the former the strange capac- 
ity to pass on to us who listen to their 
accounts a lively impression of the 
way they looked, how they spoke, 
how they thought, how they felt, and 





how they acted. There is something 
bordering on holiness in the old Fisk 
and the old Atlanta University where 
great men and women joined with 
God in man-making. I can never for- 
get my first visit to Atlanta Univer- 
sity. It was in the fall of 1925. The 
dear old Lady was already in the throes 
of death. She was breathing her last 
breath. Never had I seen so perfectly 
achieved in the South the ideal of 
spiritual and physical unity where 
whites and blacks were involved. The 
true story of Atlanta University’s 
death has never been told. The death 
was caused by the refusal on the part 
of a few consecrated whites to bow to 
Baal; to yield to the racial policies of 
the South and more especially to the 
racial and educational policies of the 
big educational foundations. That 
great institution, like Socrates of Ath- 
ens and Jesus of Nazareth, is of great- 
er force and value dead than alive. 
Almost everybody glibly says now- 
adays that the New England mission- 
ary educator ought not to have 
brought to ex-slaves the liberal Arts— 
Latin, Greek, philosophy, mathemat- 
ics, literature, music. Instead, it is 
contended that the unlettered and 
materially handicapped freedmen 
ought to have been trained to make a 
living. No more conclusive proof that 
these early friends of Negroes chose 
the better way is necessary than the 
fine cultivated personalities which 
their schools produced. Possessed of 
and by a high regard for human per- 
sonality the New England teachers 
were concerned first and last with the 
high privilege of teaching former 
slaves how to live. They knew too well 
that the mechanics of making a living 
always become a plaything with him 
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whose being has been awakened, re- 
fined, and inspired. What a contrast 
there is between the men and women 
trained in the older liberal arts col- 
leges and those crude helpless crea- 
tures who have been “botched up”’ by 
our vocational state colleges and the 
private colleges which are “‘out-Tus- 
kegeeing”’ Tuskegee itself! The spiri- 
tual achievement of New Englanders 
among and with ex-slaves is easily one 
of the mest important achievements 
in the cultural history of the United 
States. It ranks equally with educa- 
tional workings of New England and 
New Englanders in the Frontier and 
the West. 

When I came along most of the edu- 
cators about whom I speak had passed 
on their schools to another type of 
Northern white leadership. Educa- 
tional work among Negroes had al- 
ready become institutionalized. The 
successors to the great pioneers were 
pathetically empty and shallow, and 
tragically narrow and cowardly. Their 
main interest was in ‘“‘preserving the 
schools.”” Where a choice had to be 
made between making men and “‘say- 
ing an institution” they always chose 
the latter. ‘Jim Crow” dining rooms 
for Negro teachers were maintained 
at several of the colleges. Even as an 
elementary student I hated the one I 
found at Benedict. As a teacher I did 
something about the one I found at 
Shaw. School heads joined the local 
“Rotary Clubs,” Negro and white 
teachers were lectured to keep on good 
terms with local whites, illiterate and 
untrained Negro preachers deter- 
mined what the teacher should say 
about evolution and the Bible lest the 
missionary headquarters at New York 
would fire the culprit overnight. Con- 


formity became the spirit and practice 
of the missionary college. Running the 
school became a business. 

The mixed faculty in the Southern 
race college has not had a fair trial. As 
long as the administrations were 
largely white both the mission boards 
and the several administrations rather 
consistently refused to take Negro 
members of the faculty into their con- 
fidence. They were given little mean- 
ingless jobs like keeping students of 
opposite sexes from kissing, seeing to 
it that lights were put out on time, 
watching the grounds so that nobody 
threw paper in the front yards, and 
the like. Little or no responsibility was 
shared with the Negro in the running 
of the college. In fact the missionary 
board executives took the position 
that so long as white people were fi- 
nancing the institution white people 
ought to dictate its policies and hold 
the important offices. In recent years 
the tendency has been to replace white 
administrations with colored. With 
rare exceptions all the white teachers 
have given up their jobs with the pass- 
ing of authority and leadership to 
Negroes. And thus has gone to waste a 
remarkable opportunity to establish 
precedents in the sphere of interracial 
fellowship and cooperation. 

With all its evils the white-sup- 
ported-and-controlled college for Ne- 
groes has rendered the race a great 
service, in my life time. Northern 
teachers brought the Negro in touch 
with that which is American—Amer- 
ican traditions, American sentiments, 
American institutions, American mu- 
sic, American literature. In spite of 
themselves they were Northerners 
and therefore American. Often they 
taught better than they knew, and 
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indeed, better than they were. It is 
no accident that the American Negro 
is national instead of sectional in his 
outlook and his attachment. Nor is it 
all traceable to the Civil War. 

White people were strangers to Ne- 
groes in the South who worked for 
themselves and held up their heads 
at all. The South makes it its business 
to make the Negro feel that he is in- 
ferior and different. Few people will 
ever know what it meant to young 
Negroes from Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, and South Carolina to be 
brought into intimate touch with white 
people, who, as second-rate as they 
were, were far superior to those whites 
in their native communities who look- 
ed upon them with contempt. The 
Southern youth learned through this 
experience that the Southern white 
man after all was just another man, 
differing only in being painted white. 

The South has never made up its 
mind to deal justly with the Negro in 
the matter of educational opportu- 
nity. It is a strange work of Fate any- 
way that the country’s poorest section 
should be the most determined to 
maintain a dual system of education. 
When we add to that the determina- 
tion to keep the blacks undeveloped 
we can see how necessary were the 
private schools. They have served 
further and set something of a stand- 
ard for the public schools. And still 
more important they have served to 
explode the myth of the uneducability 
of the Negro. 


ScHOOLS SUPPORTED WHOLLY 
or LARGELY BY NEGROES 


In the course of the past twenty 
years I have come to know most of 
these colleges first hand. There is 





hardly any limit to the number of 
them. And the smaller the institution 
is, the bigger is the name. Some of the 
funniest little things imaginable stag- 
ger under the heavy burden of “Uni- 
versity.” One would think at times 
that the raison d’étre of these carica- 
ture ‘‘Universities’” is the issuing of 
the biggest possible degrees in the 
largest possible volume. The true sig- 
nificance of the Negro-supported col- 
lege must be sought however in its 
origin rather than in the thing itself. 
There were many sections which were 
untouched by the New England pio- 
neer. The people were in darkness. 
They were deeper yet in poverty. A 
preacher or two in the area had at- 
tended a college some parts of a year 
or so. They attempted to found a “‘col- 
lege” or “university.’’ Half-finished 
buildings, a sprinkling of loyal but 
primitive students, a few stiff, hungry, 
half-trained ‘‘professors”; a sight too 
often repeated from Florida through 
Texas, from Louisiana to the Mason 
and Dixon. But how can one laugh in 
the face of such tragedy-aspiring Ne- 
groes attempting the impossible, crim- 
inal Southern neglect and federal in- 
difference! 

Occasional revolts against white 
domination in the white-supported 
colleges resulted in the birth of race- 
supported schools. Two interesting 
examples are to be found in Virginia 
and South Carolina. One of the schools 
has just about died now after a rather 
stormy existence; the other is living at 
a poor dying rate. However unsuccess- 
ful were the protests, they were surely 
righteous. Nevertheless, such schools 
seldom thrive. They cannot compete 
with the long-established colleges from 
which they split. In addition, one need 
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only mention the futility in the at- 
tempt at conducting a college with the 
magic wand of race consciousness. 
Those who set up these protest schools 
fail to look deeply enough into the 
present or far enough into the future. 
Separate schools are at best an evil. 
For the good of the nation all its 
youths must learn early the high art 
of living together. All separation 
should be thought of as temporary. It 
is tragic to attempt to perpetuate it 
by teaching racial prejudice and 
stimulating excessive race conscious- 
ness. 

The larger Negro religious groups 
set up schools and colleges for various 
reasons. The most usual claim is that 
they are set up to train denomination- 
al leaders and to imbue many of the 
race’s young people with the denomi- 
nation’s and the Christian Weltan- 
schauung. One does not have to seek 
far to find serious conflicts here be- 
tween theoretical claim and actual 
practice. A vicious sort of selfishness 
reigns in the purely ‘‘Negro College”’: 
the rewarding of friends with jobs re- 
gardless of preparation; actual dis- 
honesty in the handling of funds; in 
the great African Methodist Church 
frequently the bishop and his friends 
maintain a “college’’ in his area for 
the earthly purpose of material. and 
political power. The principal hin- 
drance to the successful development 
of, say, one or two strong colleges in 
the denomination is selfishness, short- 
sightedness, and the absence of a real 
Weltanschauung. 

The Negro-supported-and-controll- 
ed college is largely in the South. Few 
have grown to the point where they 
can serve as cultivating instruments 
among a people who need such instru- 


ments most. It is not seldom that fine 
young promising lives are perverted, 
dwarfed, and wrecked by loss of time 
and improper guidance and training. 
On the other hand political leadership 
and participation are denied the Ne- 
gro in the South. His church and his 
school have served as something of a 
substitute. In the matter of his school 
I sometimes tremble when I contem- 
plate the price. 


Tue Necro State COLLEGE 
OF THE SOUTH 


The Southern Negro state college 
is indeed a southern institution. Just 
the name it bears reflects the South- 
erner’s attitude toward the race— 
“‘Agricultural,’”’ “Mechanical,” ‘In- 
dustrial,” “Normal,” ‘“‘Institute.’’ The 
Southern white man will call the Ne- 
gro by any name excepting “‘Miss,” 
“‘Mrs.,”’ or ‘““Mr.”’ Likewise he refused 
for along time to allow the state school 
for Negroes to bear the name, ‘‘Col- 
lege.”’ Only in recent years did a state 
so far northward as Virginia allow the 
use of the name “State College.’”’ And 
of course Florida, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and South Carolina still forbid 
the use of “College’’ unless it is pre- 
ceded by several qualifying words suf- 
ficient to carry the message that 
colored people are made to plow, cut 
wood, and shoe horses. The Calhoun 
idea of the Negro’s place still prevails 
among Southerners, that his razson 
détre is to make life comfortable and 
convenient for aristocratic whites. It 
is bad doctrine to teach that the Ne- 
gro has a right to be trained to the 
end that his own life will become rich- 
er and fuller. 

That the Southern Negro state col- 
lege is a Southern institution is best 
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seen in its organization and its opera- 
tion. The trustee board is all-white. 
Sometimes the college president is al- 
lowed to sit in certain sessions. New 
buildings are generally named for 
members of the trustee boards (in one 
case in a state so far advanced as 
North Carolina I saw a “Jim-Crow- 
ing’’ of pictures of colored people). The 
college administration is directly re- 
sponsible to white officials in the state 
department of education. As a rule the 
supervisors of Negro schools are of a 
cheaper grade still of the all too or- 
dinary Southern bureaucracy. Pos- 
sibly the worst thing that can be said 
about state-supported higher educa- 
tion in the South is that the school 
heads get their orders from white state 
officials. Negro public opinion cannot 
be brought to bear upon school heads. 
Indeed the president stands a surer 
chance of keeping his job to the extent 
that he is hostile to the best interests 
of his own people. Sometimes the pres- 
ident is given absolute power. A per- 
fect case of this is the Tennessee State 
Mechanical, Agricultural, Normal and 
Industrial College. In several cases 
certain checks are placed upon the 
president by a faithful watch-dog of 
the state. He guards the state’s funds 
with an eagle’s eye. ‘“‘Success’’ for him 
consists in returning to his white 
“boss” each year a surplus. Adequate 
libraries and laboratories, sufficient 
and decent food and accommodations 
are made secondary to the surplus! 
Tuskegee has had its greatest ef- 
fects upon the Southern state schools 
for Negroes. The Booker T. Washing- 
ton philosophy, whatever that is, has 
been accepted by the white state offi- 
cials, and the Tuskegee practice has 


been adopted by the Negro school au- 


thorities. I was curious to see what 
would be the content of the lecturing 
the state supervisor of Negro schools 
was sure to give me before he affirmed 
my appointment to teach in one of the 
better of these colleges. Through our 
conversation he had learned that I 
had just returned from a four-year- 
study period in Germany, and that I 
had previously studied at Yale. The 
man in question was a native of the 
deep South. ‘“‘Well,’’ finally he began. 
“Now don’t forget that you are in the 
South. I know how humiliating it is. 
But progress is made slowly. The mo- 
ment you bring that DuBois racial 
equality teaching here the time of 
your usefulness is at an end.” 

As regards the school administra- 
tors, like Tuskegee, their primary aim 
is to make a favorable impression. The 
noble purpose of creating fine, inde- 
pendent, original individuals is not on 
the college’s program. For what do 
low-brow, cringing slaves know of in- 
dependence and creativeness anyway! 
Long hours are spent in training the 
choir. Of course the music apprecia- 
tion of the student group is neglected. 
The choir is not meant for them. Its 
business is to make friends for the 
school. When trustees and white 
friends visit the campus in goodly 
numbers the school closes down. The 
most beautiful girls are sent posthaste 
to the dining hall “‘for whites”’ and the 
president actually becomes head-wait- 
er. 

The industrial departments in the 
state colleges are at one and the same 
time a means of securing appropria- 
tions and a source of fear and shame. 
Trustees and white friends look first 
for these departments, and yet there 
are almost no students in them. But 
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each time the president tells a new lie 
or two. The visitors leave and the 
nerves can have a little rest. 

In spite of itself the Southern state 
college is improving. Southerners, like 
all Americans, have gotten into the 
habit of appropriating immense sums 
of money for all purposes. So as the 
South gives its own institutions mil- 
lions it simply cannot help giving its 
Negro institutions thousands. The rel- 
ative sum is still appallingly low, but 
the absolute sum is surprisingly high. 
In connection with home economics 
buildings and men’s industrial build- 
ings occasional miracles like additional 
library space and library books and 
laboratories are realized. The teaching 
field is absorbing increasingly large 
numbers of university-trained men 
and women because of the fact that 
most other employment is closed to 
them. The salaries are ridiculously 
low, but in the state schools they are 
sure and regular. The president is usu- 
ally an ignorant autocrat. However, 
in spite of his character and his lack 
of an understanding of the true pur- 
pose of education his school grows. 

The Foundations have contributed 
to the growth of the state colleges. 
Their executives see the way Negro 
higher education is tending, from pri- 
vate to state support. The Rosenwald 
Fund, The Slater Fund, and the Gen- 
eral Education Board among others 
have made many and large condition- 
al gifts within recent years. These 
gifts have had some wholesome effects. 
They have stimulated material expan- 
sion. Scholarships and fellowships 
have encouraged advanced study and 
special research. Further, the very 
presence of educational experts from 
the Foundations has tended to im- 


prove op educational effort in the 
South in behalf of the Negro. Possibly 
the greatest significance of the Foun- 
dations for the development of Negro 
Southern state colleges is that they 
have encouraged improvement where 
it was and still is most needed, in race 
relations, in sectional relations, in per- 
sonnel, in the sciences, arts and let- 
ters. 

The Southern rating agencies are 
making contributions to Negro higher 
education. The public high school, 
until recently, an unknown factor in 
the South, has been greatly improved 
in the last decade under the sponsor- 
ship of state and regional agencies. 
Texas and North Carolina are inter- 
esting cases in point. The Southern 
rating agencies are dishonest and un- 
fair, closing their eyes too often to 
weaknesses in institutions for the Ne- 
gro. They take for granted the usual 
Southern double standard. I do not 
know of a single ‘“‘A”’ grade Southern 
college for Negroes, and hardly a “‘C” 
class. A’s and B’s have, notwithstand- 
ing, been awarded right and left. De- 
spite this farcical liberality it helps 
Negro public education to be hooked 
up with state and regional agencies. 
Nature outwits little scheming man. 
When she gets a chance to connect up 
an organism, gradually she brings 
about good health and perfect har- 
mony. In this rests our hope for the 
race state school of tomorrow. 

It would be quite unjust to over- 
look the slow but gradual changes in 
southern sentiment for the better re- 
garding Negroes. The South is still 
Southern! But more people now than 
at any time since the Civil War feel in 
their hearts that the Negro ought to 
be given a fair chance. Black and Hill 
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of Alabama are examples of a new sort 
of political leadership which is be- 
ginning to appear. Some labor leaders 
in Birmingham electioneered for Hill 
in a recent election and opposed Hef- 
lin, “because Hill was a friend to all 
the people and Heflin stirred up race 
animosities.” It is not nearly so popu- 
lar now in sections of the South to be 
a hater of Negroes. But it is still al- 
lowed, and expected, that a Florida 
governor declare it “an outrage for 
the state to pay a Negro college head 
$4,000.00” For a long time yet the 
education of Negro youths is unsafe 
in the hands of Southern white people. 


Borper StTaTE COLLEGES 
FOR NEGROES 


There are not many of these col- 
leges and it is a good thing that there 
are not. The Jim-Crow schoo] is an 
unhealthy institution. Like slavery, 
“James Crow” must either expand or 
die. Fundamentally, therefore, the 
border-state, race college is the same 
as the Southern state college, and it is 
a feeble compensation for keeping Ne- 
groes out of the regular state colleges 
and universities. The white politician 
of the border states uses very effect- 
ively the state schools for Negroes 
as political instruments; the petty Ne- 
gro politician considers it a political 
toy. And he has lots of fun playing 
with it. The governor rewards faith- 
ful political henchmen with trustee- 
ships on the board. More often than 
not these henchmen are not only un- 
trained but are unprincipled and are 
lacking in a mere superficial interest 
in the finer things. Politics of the alley 
are brought into the college. What- 
ever loose change can be found is 
pocketed. Vicious little cliques are 


formed within the college and between 
trustees and the school heads, involv- 
ing also other politicians. Hence the 
reign of chaos and resulting insecur- 
ity. A program for the college? What 
do politicians know or care about 
planning or realizing a better future 
for the Negro! 

Whereas in the South the trustee 
boards are wholly white, in border 
states they are largely black. It is in- 
deed hard to decide which is worse, to 
leave the educational interests of the 
race in the hands of Southern white 
politicians or in the hands of unprin- 
cipled and untrained Negro political 
henchmen. 

The student body of the border- 
state college is quite a conglomera- 
tion. The athletic officials usually 
scrape the surface of the earth to get 
star players. Problem children are 
sent there from the large Northern 
cities. Northern students resort thith- 
er whose parents are poor. They 
choose the border college as the lesser 
of two evils; not going to college at all 
is the other possible choice. The neigh- 
boring Southern states and the deep 
South supply a goodly number. And 
of course the state itself supplies a 
few. In other words, the border-state 
college is essentially a national race 
college with respect to its student ma- 
terial. The tone is much more secular 
if not worldly than in the Southern 
state college, to say nothing of the 
Southern denominational college. 

In the main the border-state col- 
lege has a relatively good faculty. 
The number of old men and untrained 
women is comparatively small. Most 
of the teachers have advanced degrees 
and are looking forward to scholastic 
advancement. The cultural life of 
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these teachers, however, is just ordi- 
nary. They make frequent trips to the 
big cities, play cards all of their spare 
time and then some. They drink a lot 
of liquor and have much fun. Con- 
certs, intellectual interests, cultural 
groups, inspiring books are almost as 
little known to them as to the most 
ordinary man in the street. But why 
dwell on a situation which is common 
among most Negro “professional peo- 
ple”! 

The border-state college has some 
advantages over the state college of 
the South. The former is granted more 
money for the instruments of intel- 
Jectual and cultural training: librar- 
ies, laboratories, teachers’ salaries. 
Further, the rating agencies are a little 
more exacting. And too, the disturb- 
ing interference of what one is wont to 
call the BIBLE BELT is absent. 

I cannot repeat too often the great 
weakness of the Jim-Crow college, 
whether in the upper or the deep 
South. The separate Negro state col- 
lege lacks much which the regular 
state college and university has. The 
Press, public opinion generally and 
specifically the powerful influence of 
alumni together with professional pub- 
lic opinion generally: all are brought 
to bear upon the latter. But who cares 
what happens to the little race college 
which, hid away in a dark corner like 
a sick rat, is left to suffer and die un- 
noticed and unattended. 


Necro HicHer EpucaTIoN 
IN SUMMARY 


Negro higher education private and 
public and in all sections, is essentially 
unhealthy. Who would be so blind not 
to see the good which the colleges are 
doing! Most of them have eliminated 
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the high school, although they still 
have more or less a high school atmos- 
phere. And the change has come about 
so recently that the old high school 
administration has in these latter days 
become the college administration. 
The number of college students has 
greatly increased. When I graduated 
from college in 1922 the ‘“‘Bachelor”’ 
was still a rarity. Nowadays the ‘“‘Mas- 
ter’ is hardly so rare as was the for- 
mer fifteen yearsago. Instruction in the 
Negro college has become much more 
specialized. One is not expected now 
to teach out of his field of special 
training. The preacher-administrator 
is much less frequent now than a dec- 
ade or so ago. And yet a polished 
preacher-administrator is far superior 
as an administrator and an influence 
than the parrot “experts” in educa- 
tion. With what worse curse could an 
educational institution be afflicted! 
They and the ignorant dogmatic 
preacher are exactly in the same class. 
In all the schools, laboratory equip- 
ment is better now than it ever has 
been, and so are the general conven- 
iences. 

But Negro higher education is un- 
healthy. I need underscore only a few 
points to call this fact to the attention 
of the reader. 

1. The Negro college is not serious 
about the matter of educating the 
youths who are intrusted to it. Fla- 
grant dishonesty characterizes its at- 
tempts at gaining recognition. Its first 
purpose is to mislead inspectors and 
outrank its rivals on paper only. The 
cultivation of the race’s—youth is a 
second thought, if peradventure it be 
a thought at all. 

2. The Negro college has no pro- 
gram, no one central ideal. The lack of 
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harmony and cooperation among its 
teaching staff is tragic. Petty jeal- 
ousies, eternal conflict, cheap compe- 
tition consume the energies of its 
teaching force. 

3. The Negro college is undemo- 
cratic. The president is chosen by 
boards which are not in the least gov- 
erned by the wishes of the faculty, the 
students, the parents, or the public at 
large. Rumor has it that two of our 
best-known colleges recently fell into 
this sort of luck, in the one case the 
president chosen was the son-in-law 
of the school’s founder; in the other 
case the man had promised to marry 
the retiring president’s daughter. 
Those were “‘private” schools. In two 
cases involving “‘public’’ schools the 
men chosen were sons of the retiring 
or deceased presidents. The Y.M.C.A. 
and the powerful foundations name 
the presidents in most the private col- 
leges. The aspirant seeks therefore not 
to excell his fellows in accomplish- 
ment but in forming ‘‘contacts”! And 
the same principle holds all the way 
down to and including the janitor. 
Scholarships and fellowships are usu- 
ally awarded on the same basis. Pos- 
sibly the only way out of this un- 


healthy condition is for the state to 
change its attitude toward the ques- 
tion of its responsibility in the matter 
of educating its citizens. The tainted 
money of the Foundations should not 
be accepted. They should be told to 
pay miners and workers in mills and 
factories just salaries and then they 
would have no surplus moneys with 
which to pollute educational life. And 
what shall we do with politics in edu- 
cation? Well this is something more 
than a race problem! 

4. The Negro college does not have 
the fine old mature scholars. Where 
are they? Why must our old teachers 
become a burden, sore-heads, hold- 
backs in the life of the college? Too 
many of our teachers are young and 
immature. If the president is an old 
man (and often even as a young man) 
the teachers have to spend much of 
their time and many of their wits in 
battling his backwardness and igno- 
rance. 

The Negro college needs this as it 
needs nothing else: inspired and in- 
spiring personalities, who enrich the 
atmosphere of the college and unify 
and direct all the college’s spiritual 
resources. 
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Is Negro Education Failing?” 
KENNETH B. 


INTRODUCTION 


If there is a desire for a really in- 
telligent group, from which the Negro 
race may draw better men and better 
women, or from which there may be 
selected our college students of tomor- 


row, it is the college teacher of today 


who must do something about it. 
Teachers in the Negro colleges claim 
generally that the high school material 
they get is poor; the high school teach- 
ers say the grammar schools send up 
“rotten stuff’; and the grade school 
teachers pass the buck on to the kin- 
dergarteners, who, in turn, point fin- 
gers of scorn at the homes from which 
their pupils come. To our dismay, the 
mother at home indicates with disgust 
the real fly in the ointment—the 
child’s “‘no-’count, lazy daddy.” 

The scientific way to tackle this 
problem of poorly-educated Negro 
youth would be to go first to the root 
of the matter—“that no-’count”’ par- 
ent, about whom so much has been 
said and written but for whom so little 
has yet been done. Such a person is 
beyond the scope of the present analy- 
sis, and falls to the lot of the social 
worker, the various extension agents, 
and others concerned with adult edu- 
cation. Indirectly, however, college 
teachers and administrators can now 
make sure that the parents of tomor- 
row, the pupils now in our colleges and 





* This is a revision of a paper read before 
the Conference of Presidents of Negro Land 
Grant Colleges, Washington, D. C., No- 
vember 19, 1934, under the title, “Entrance 
Examinations For Negro Colleges.” 
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M. CROOKS 


schools, are so trained that they will 
not fall into a like category. 


THE PROBLEM 


Much information on the mental 
equipment of college students has been 
collected and the conclusion reached 
that many candidates for admission 
are incapable of meeting the present 
college standards. The high “‘enroll- 
ment mortality” in institutions of 
higher learning is not remarkable, for 
pupils with sub-college intellect and 
poor training or both, can make good 
but rarely. Dean Root of Princeton 
recently announced (Time Vol. 23, 
# 26, June 1934) that his college has 
been forced to introduce a “hospital 
for the illiterate” in the form of a col- 
lege course labelled “Corrective Eng- 
lish.” “Split infinitives and dangling 
participles are not the greatest sins,” 
said the Dean. ‘Some of [our men] do 
not know how to write a sentence good 
enough to have a split infinitive.” 
Since misery likes company, the Ne- 
gro colleges may take some small com- 
fort in thinking that their students are 
not unique in that respect. 

I have been convinced! that en- 
trance tests should be used to select 
pupils for admission to college, but 
I am confident that the selection of 
the fit is the lesser of the two duties 
such entrance tests should perform. 
A far more important duty, as I see it, 


1 Southern Workman, 61: 299-302, Jl. 
1932; and JourRNAL or Negro EpvucarTIon, 
3: 593-597, O 1936. 
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is that of serving to improve our educa- 
tional processes in the grades and in 
secondary schools, and thereby per- 
haps, helping to eliminate many of the 
platitudes and much of the twaddle 
that have crept into discussions of the 
education of Negroes. 

Most colleges for Negroes acknowl- 
edge that something is wrong with our 
primary and secondary schools by the 
fact that they keep many remedial, 
corrective, or sub-freshman courses in 
their curricula; or they cling leech-like 
to their own primary and secondary 
divisions. The question of entrance 
tests then, becomes tied up with the 
aims of education and with problems 
of the school curricula. Though such 
a monster topic will not be discussed 
here, even were I competent to do so, 
some of the difficulties we now face 
should be pointed out. 

Certain psychologists feel that ‘‘ed- 
ucation is an attempt to produce defi- 
nite changes in individuals. The suc- 
cess of an educational system is in 
direct ratio to the extent to which 
these changes are brought about; and 
intelligent teaching requires that the 
teacher know the extent to which such 
changes have been produced.’ Others 
describe education in terms of mental 
ability, as “that quality of the mind 
which enables a person to apply 
knowledge he possesses to the solution 
of new problems.’’* Any teacher or 
any student of education can glibly 
and spontaneously repeat the text- 
book list of the cardinal aims or pur- 
poses of education, and several con- 
ferences and commissions have postu- 





* See Ellis, Standardizing Teachers Ez- 
aminations and the Distribution of Class 
Marks. 1927. Bloomington, III. 

3 Otis, |Statistical Methods in Educational 
Measurement. 1925. New York. 
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lated ideals of Negro education (see 
for example, JouRNAL Necro Epvu- 
CATION 3: 4, 662, 1934). But whether 
these two definitions, or the familiar 
cardinal principles or the educational 
objectives and ideals are being real- 
ized in the education of Negroes is 
seriously to be doubted. 

It is a well-known custom for us to 
do things in chronological shifts. The 
President lives in the White House for 
four years, a governor occupies a man- 
sion for four years, the child goes to 
school and the youth to college for defi- 
nite periods of time. Can education 
be thus conveniently divided into 
shifts? Nor are we content with a divi- 
sion by time. We also divide an in- 
dividual’s education into courses, 
definite little lumps of knowledge; and 
we measure a student’s progress in 
terms of credits. Criticize a youngster 
for his ignorance of any subject or for 
his murdering of his native tongue and 
what is his reply? “I have had three 
years of that, though,” or “I have ten 
credits in English.” 

Indeed, our educational procedure 
may be likened unto a ladder of twelve 
rungs, each rung being one year. The 
child climbs on to the first, then 
passes up to the second, spending time 
in classrooms, working projects, being 
motivated or going through certain 
other socializing processes that have 
been prescribed from some distant 
desk. Next year, he moves up again, 
and so on, until in the passing of the 
years he reaches the eighth grade. He 
is then theoretically ready for sec- 
ondary education. But rarely has he 
not completely forgotten what the 
lower rungs were about. If of all the 
details our pupils learn in that project 
on a South African village none is pre- 
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served, then we are failures. Pupils 
need to be trained in carrying-over 
knowledge; they need to be given 
more and still more tools, mental tools 
by which they will be able to glean 
more information in trying to solve 
new problems. 

Our teaching methods and instruc- 
tional materials are still largely tra- 
ditional, in spite of all that the 
educational experts advise. One in- 
vestigator claims that in a certain 
high school (for whites) a large per- 
centage of the failures was due to out- 
of-date methods and to subject matter 
that had little relation to the life- 
needs and interests of the adolescent.‘ 
A similar report by O’Shea (1928) is 
probably largely responsible, chrono- 
logically at least, for the development 
and introdution of the ““New Curricu- 
lum” in Virginia schools. There are 
too many teachers who memorize 
catch words and phrases, which mean 
little to them and less to their pupils; 
too many teach from the textbook 
only, or from lesson-plans or college 
notes (in tattered notebooks) which 
had been scribbled in some Midwest 
or Northern college. Such are not ex- 
ceptions. 

And, after a poor curriculum is bad- 
ly taught, or a good one slaughtered, 
we find teachers with low standards 
assigning grades; soon, the few with 
high ideals are cowed into line, since 
not more than a certain percentage of 
the class may fail. In other cases, class 
performance is the standard for 
achievement, and if the class is a poor 
one and the teacher a weakling, the 


‘Gardner, C. A., “Study of Causes of 
High School Failures,’”’ School Review 35: 
108-112, 1927. 

5 O’Shea, Public Education in Virginia, 
Commonwealth of Virginia. 1928. 





results cannot but be poor. Can the 
high schools depend on the quality of 
such pupils from the grades? Can the 
colleges and universities look forward 
with anticipation to the entrance of 
such material to their classes? 

I wish I could make the picture far 
more pessimistic, for it is a very dark 
one and offers a challenge to those of 
us in the colleges with our smug con- 
tentment and our standard courses 
patterned “after the best white col- 
leges.”’ 


A PartiIaAu SOLUTION: 
CoLLEGE ENTRANCE TESTS 


The use of entrance tests for Negro 
colleges is not suggested as a panacea. 
But, if such tests are devised and well 
administered, they should stimulate 
certain changes in oureducational hab- 
its. As shown by the researches of 
Edgeworth and of Starch and Elliott 
in this country, and of Fisher and oth- 
ers in England, when each teacher sets 
his own test and scores it, his resultant 
grade is not an accurate measure of his 
pupils’ mental ability, or a yardstick 
of the training he has given. Rather, 
the grade is subjective and is based on 
what the teacher thinks he has taught 
or what he thinks the pupils have 
learned. On the other hand, if there 
were a battery of comprehensive, ob- 
jective tests administered at definite 
periods by examiners, not influenced 
by local personalities or prejudices, 
the pupils and the teachers would 
have some definite goals at which to 
aim. ‘Twenty years ago,’”’ wrote Pro- 
fessor Thorndike (1931), “there was 
in the United States great interest in 
what should be taught, very little in- 
terest in measuring the result, and al- 
most no interest in improving the 
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formal examinations as means of 
measuring the results. The order of 
interest [today] is still the same, but 
their absolute magnitudes have 
changed greatly. There is now sub- 
stantial agreement that measurement 
of the results of education is desirable; 
and the specific problems of examin- 
ing are being studied by many.” 

Before a battery of objective tests 
can be constructed, the examiners 
must know definitely what each sub- 
ject or each school period aims to do 
for the pupils. Perhaps, some body 
similar to the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States, could be organized to study 
the curricula now being offered and to 
state definitely what changes are re- 
quired in pupils at the end of certain 
years, or at the end of the grammar 
school. Or, perhaps a committee of the 
administrative powers of the Negro 
Colleges could specify the ‘‘ends’’ de- 
sired in secondary schools in particu- 
lar subjects and in general. We must 
know exactly what “definite changes” 
are wanted in our pupils. If we do— 
and it is admitted that as time passes 
our definite changes will become more 
precise—it wil] be a simple matter to 
develop means to these ends, and to 
devise tests to check the prospective 
pupils’ progress in these specific reali- 
ties. 

The new curriculum recently intro- 
duced in Virginia, though a step in a 
commendable direction, lacks any def- 
inite statement as to exactly what the 
curriculum should include. It is broad 
and most excellent, but it simply de- 
mands “proficiency” in English or 
arithmetic or some other subject, and 
does not give any hint as to how much 
grammar or arithmetic the pupil 
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should be proficient in. As a boy, I 
used to do rifle shooting. In that sport, 
there is a definite standard set. Boys 
are not required in general to be pro- 
ficient “shots”; they are required to 
be able to place a certain percentage 
of bullets within a certain definite 
small area, at a certain definite dis- 
tance from the target. The candidate 
either does what is required or he does 
not; in the latter case he continues his 
training and practice until he can 
meet this standard. We teachers of 
Negro youth need in our teaching 
more definite targets at which to shoot. 
Our curricula are for the most part 
hazy; our teaching is, for the most 
part, hazy; and so it is no wonder that 
our pupils are, for the most part, hazy 
too. 


Some Specific Values in the Use of 
Entrance Tests 


Presumptive college entrance tests 
will help the cause of Negro education 
in at least three ways. First, they will 
assist the colleges to determine: (a) 
those pupils who have made the de- 
sired educational changes and should 
therefore be admitted; (b) those pu- 
pils who may be admitted and with 
adequate remedial work, profit from a 
college career; (c) those who should 
be required to return to secondary 
school for more training or more prac- 
tice, before admission to a reputable 
college; and (d) those pupils who 
should be switched into vocations or 
activities for which they are more ob- 
viously fitted. 

Second, presumptive entrance tests 
will help the secondary schools by in- 
forming them how well their products 
have made the changes they were try- 
ing to bring about. In other words, the 
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curricula of the schools can be guided 
and the success of schools and of teach- 
ers can be measured. 

Third, the pupils will be better able 
to answer for themselves, these ques- 
tions: (a) Will it be worth-while for me 
to go to college? (b) Have I really 
gained anything for having gone to 
high school? (c) If my chances for suc- 
cess in higher education are poor, shall 
I return to secondary school until I 
have made the “definite changes’’ re- 
quired in a high school graduate? 
Shall I modify my plans for the fu- 
ture? Shall I change my course, if I do 
return to school? Here we see opening 
before us the wide vista of vocational 
guidance. 

The examinations proposed are not 
to be learning exercises, but definite 
measuring devices. Some interested 
perons have even suggested that there 
might be two such examinations, to 
correspond somewhat with the “leav- 
ing examinations” of the Germans, 
one at the end of the grammar school, 
the other at the end of the high school. 
If college entrance tests are put into 
effect first, the high schools will soon 
be better able to guide the lower 
schools in their attempts at educating 
the child. 

At a certain college for Negroes, 
certain published standard tests are 
administered to all the entering stu- 
dents. The situation was recently stud- 
ied. This study seemed to show that 
presumptive tests are valid instru- 
ments in the determination of a mini- 
mum standard of mental achieve- 
ment, and reveal inescapably that our 
schools are now doing poor work in 
the fundamental tool subjects, read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. These are 
subjects which every modern person 


should ‘‘get”’ well, whether he is going 
to college or not. 


Some Dangers in the Use of 
Entrance Tests 


But there are dangers in comprehen- 
sive examinations, even in objective 
tests, no matter how carefully made. 
Examinations ‘encourage mere erudi- 
tion and unintelligent memorization” ; 
they tend to defeat the real purpose of 
education, for prospective examinees 
think only in terms of what they will 
find on the papers, and learn only 
what is expected on the test. It may 
also be asked if the passing of an ex- 
amination is sufficient evidence of 
knowledge. The answer: it depends on 
the examination. Before the tradition- 
al examinations at the end of a course, 
students usually cram in all the facts 
they can; after the crisis, the crammed 
information promptly unloads itself. 
But comprehensive objective entrance 
tests can be so devised that cramming 
is of doubtful value. They should not 
be tests of information and of subject 
matter only, but of intellectual ability 
to apply retained facts to new prob- 
lems, that is, ability to do reflective 
thinking. They should test observa- 
tion, perception, application, and put 
no special premium only on an ency- 
clopaedic acquisition of knowledge, 
no matter how commendable that 
may be. 

Says M. Barrier, Inspecteur of the 
French Academy (1931): 

It might be...a matter of indifference 
that the candidate. . . is not [now] strong 
in history or geography, that he is not yet 
mature in scientific and literary knowledge. 
But we should be assured that he spells ac- 
curately, has a sufficient knowledge of his 


grammar and language and a solid founda- 
tion in mathematics; and so far as science 
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is concerned, he has the spirit of observa- 
tion and reflection well developed. The 
[college] will do the rest. 


For our prospective college student, 
this hits the mark. 


Suggested Tests 

As an initial suggestion, it is rec- 
ommended that tests be planned 
along lines somewhat like the follow- 
ing: 

First, Dictation: A _ well-written 
passage from book, periodical or news- 
paper, would be selected by the exam- 
iners. A local examiner reads this se- 
lected passage slowly, and with good 
enunciation and diction, while the ex- 
aminees listen. At the second, some- 
what slower reading, the pupils write 
down the dictated passage. A final 
reading gives them opportunity to 
check errors. Such a dictation test 
would check for recall, concentration, 
spelling ability, knowledge of punctu- 
ation, and for penmanship. 

Second, Reading and Comprehen- 
sion: The examinees read silently a 
selected passage of some difficulty, or 
directions for doing something prac- 
tical or of interest to them, and are 
then given objective questions on 
what they have read; or they may be 
asked to rewrite the material in their 
own words. 

Third, Arithmetic: These tests 
should determine the pupils’ knowl- 
edge of the fundamental arithmetic 
processes as addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, proportions, 
ratio, percentages, fractions, decimals, 
simple and compound interest, money 
and weights and measures. It is in 
these that the Negro pupils who have 
come to my attention are most woe- 
fully deficient. 


Fourth, Reflective Thinking: These 
tests should perhaps be in the form of 
intelligence tests and problems made 
out to suit our pupils’ background. 
There are many competent Negro 
specialists in psychology, who would 
be glad to devise such tests. 

Fifth, Subject Matter: The pupils 
should be allowed to elect special sub- 
ject matter tests from one or more of 
the usual school subjects, such as ge- 
ometry, algebra, history and geogra- 
phy, science, language and literature, 
English grammar and composition 
Latin or Greek, civics, and a foreign 
language. 

Excepting the examination in Dic- 
tation, all these would probably be ob- 
jective tests of wide scope; they 
should require a minimum of emotion 
and a maximum of recognition of facts. 
There should, of course, be a specific 
time limit, carefully decided upon, for 
as Professor Spearman of London says 
if G equals mental ability and T equals 
time, then G/T equals mindpower.® 
We ought then to be able to measure 
our pupils’ mindpower as accurately 
as engineers measure machines in 
terms of horsepower, if we can but de- 
vise the measuring instruments. If for 
example, pupil A, given a number of 
facts, takes one minute to organize 
and analyze them to answer a ques- 
tion, and if pupil Z needs five minutes 
to solve the same problem from the 
same given facts, obviously, if other 
factors are equal, the mindpower of 
A is greater than that of Z. Our tests 
should also be comprehensive enough 
for the purpose; as some wit has said, 
“should be short enough to be inter- 

* Spearman: In ‘Eastbourne Conference 


on xaminations.” 1931. Eastbourne, 
England. 
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esting but long enough to cover the 
subject.”” There should be questions 
easy enough for the poorest pupil and 
others too difficult for the brightest, 
so that theoretically there would be 
no zero and no perfect scores. Ques- 
tions should be specific, not general. 
Rather than ask for a short life of 
Booker Washington, a series of true- 
false questions covering important 
phases of the topic would be pre- 
ferred. 

But all this is old, familiar ground 
for the technique and philosophy of 
devising tests are well known.’ 


CONCLUSION 


While I was still a beginner in the 
teaching profession, I gave a test to 
my college freshmen. On the black- 
board, I drew an unsymmetrical poly- 
gon and filled in lines connecting op- 
posite angles. I asked for a sketch of 
what the diagram would be like as seen 
in a mirror. The resulting answers 
were varied, in some cases ludicrous, 
and the number of blank papers 
turned in gave me the impression that 
problems in reflective thinking were 
too deep for my pupils. I later found 
out that those pupils who had best re- 
sults earliest proved without excep- 
tion to be the bright ones in the class, 
and did best work. But a majority of 


7B. D. Wood., Measurement in Higher 
Education, 1923. New York. 


my college pupils have not been ade- 
quately trained to think reflectively. 
As time has passed, I have discovered 
to my chagrin that these, and other 
Negro pupils who have taken their 
places, are sadly lacking in ability to 
read with understanding, and know 
little grammar, composition, and al- 
most no arithmetic. 

It has been said often in answer to 
queries as to why this situation exists, 
that we should not expect more from 
pupils trained in one-teacher rural 
schools or under similar unfavorable 
conditions. There is no doubt that 
teachers are doing their level best, but 
until teaching can be made more at- 
tractive by state or federal or philan- 
thropic funds, there will be poor 
teachers for poor, low-salaried jobs, 
and poor pupils will result. But that is 
beside the point of the present plea. 
It is our sincere desire that with con- 
ditions unfavorable though they are, 
some educational authorities will take 
some action by setting up more defi- 
nite aims for the education of our 
coming generation of Negro youth. 
Let us not be content to muddle along 
for another decade, for in rewarding 
by promotion or graduation the boys 
and girls who have passed time and 
expended effort, and in giving degrees 
to earnest, ambitious men and women 
we deceive ourselves, make a mock of 
the recipients, and continue the vi- 
cious circle of ignorance. 





Negro Representation in Public 
Schoo] Enrollments 


O. L. HARVEY 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

In the following article, which con- 
stitutes an analysis of enrollment data 
for seventeen states in which there is 
a large Negro population, the writer 
seeks to determine the answers to the 
following questions: 

1. Relative to the measure of rep- 
resentation which one may expect 
from an analysis of population statis- 
tics, to what extent are Negroes 
adequately represented in the several 
grades? 

2. What differences in Negro rep- 
resentation in the several grades ex- 
isted in 1936 by comparison with 
1926? 

GENERAL PROCEDURE 

The procedure adopted in providing 
the answers to these questions calls 
for information from each State sepa- 
rately on the following facts: 

(1) The percentage of Negro to all 
children of school age (5-17 years) at 
the time of the 1930 national census.’ 
This is referred to hereafter as the 
measure of ‘expected representa- 
tion.” 

(2) The percentage of Negro to all 
enrollees in each grade separately and 
for all grades combined for the years 
1926 and 1936. These constitute the 
measures of “observed representa- 
tion’’ for the grade, year, and State in- 
dicated. 


1 For present purposes nothing is to be 
gained by adopting percentages for smaller 
class intervals within these age limits. 





(3) For each grade separately and 
for all grades combined, the ratio 
which each measure of “observed rep- 
resentation” for 1936 bears to the cor- 
responding measure for 1926. 

The basic material on enrollments 
is available in the biennial surveys of 
the U.S. Office of Education. The de- 
rived tables necessary for present pur- 
poses follow. 


Tue Data 


Table I, relating to 1936, may be 
read as follows: By way of illustration, 
in South Carolina all Negro children 
5-17 years of age constitute 48.2 per 
cent of all children of all races 5-17 
years of age. Now, if Negroes were 
represented in school in accord with 
this their “expected” degree of repre- 
sentation, the same percentage or one 
very nearly the same should be found 
not only in enrollment data as a whole 
but also in each of the several grades. 
On examination of the South Carolina 
column we find that Negroes consti- 
tute 48.9 per cent of total enrollments, 
but they constitute as much as 66.0 
per cent of grade I enrollments, 41.4 
per cent of grade V enrollments, and 
only 11.8 per cent of grade XII enroll- 
ments. In other words, although, in 
the total enrollment for all grades 
combined, Negro children are repre- 
sented in just about the proportion 
that we may expect, this gross effect 
results from considerable over-repre- 
sentation of Negro enrollees in the 
lower grades, and progressively more 
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These points are intended to corre- 
spond to the “expected” measure of 
representation for that state (it re- 
mains the same for both years), and in 
South Carolina corresponds to 48.2 


and more under-representation as we 
pass on through the upper grades. 

Table II, relating to 1926, may be 
read in the same manner. 


In both of these tables the itali- 




















































































































TABLE I 
Per Cent oF Necro Tro Aut ENRo.iges In Each GRADE IN SEVENTEEN STATES, BY STATES, 1936 
Grade |Miss.*| $C. | Ga. | La. | Ala. | N.C.| Fla. | Va. { Ark. { Md. | Tenn. | Tex. | Del. | Ky. | Okla.| W.Va.| Mo 
I | 67.0 | 66.0 | 52.0 | 59.4 | 50.5 | 45.4 | 41.0 | 37.0 | 36.2 | 26.9 | 21.5 | 23.5|23.5| 7.4 (11.2 | 7.4| 8.8 
II | 56.1 | 54.9 | 42.4 | 45.6 | 36.7 | 32.8 | 31.7 | 31.0 | 28.0 | 24.8 | 18.6 | 17.8) 21.4) 7.5] 7.5 | 6.5 | 8.6 
III | 54.2 | 50.4 | $9.1 | 41.6 | 36.0 | 32.6 | 31.1 | 29.4 | 27.4 | 23.7 | 18.3 | 18.3/19.8] 7.8/7.9] 6.2] 7.3 
IV | 51.5 | 46.5 | 36.7 | 37.5 | 33.9 | 30.7 | $1.1 | 28.6 | 26.2 | 23.0 | 17.7 | 18.1| 17.4] 7.9| 7.9] 6.4] 7.0 
V | 46.6 | 41.4 | 32.2 | 31.5 | 31.5 | 28.1 | 28.0 | 27.3 | 24.1 | 20.6 | 17.4 | 16.3] 18.8] 8.8 | 7.2 | 6.5] 6.2 
VI | 42.0 | 34.7 | 28.0 | 27.7 | 29.0 | 25.9 | 24.5 | 25.2 | 21.8 | 17.5 | 16.9 | 14.8] 15.9] 7.2] 7.2] 6.0] 7.0 
VIL} 33.6 | 30.1 | 23.5 | 24.2 | 22.2 | 25.1 | 18.8 | 23.0 | 18.4 | 17.6 | 15.6 | 14.5] 15.0) 8.7} 6.9} 6.8 | 4.7 
VIII | 29.8} — | 18.0] — | 20.3} — Jj 16.0} 23.9 | 15.2 | 11.7 | 14.6 | — |13.51 6.5/1 6.7] 6.7] 5.0 
IX | 14.2 | 19.5 | 18.2 | 15.2 | 17.2 | 20.5 | 12.7] 17.9 | 10.8 | 12.3 | 12.7 |] 11.7) 11.0] 7.7] 5.3 | 6.1 | 4.8 
X | 11.4 | 16.4 {| 11.9 | 13.2 | 13.4 | 17.6] 10.6] 16.0} 8.6} 11.3 | 12.3 | 10.0] 6.6/ 6.8/5.0] 5.3 | 4.8 
XI | 9.1] 14.0] 12.4 | 11.6 | 12.0] 16.0 | 9.7] 13.2] 7.2] 8.9 | 12.8] 9.4] 7.8] 7.4] 4.8] 4.9 | 4.2 
XI 6.3 | 11.8 | 10.7 | 10.6 | 11.2 | 14.8] 8.4] 11.3) 5.8) 8.7) 11.4) 7.9) 5.2)5.8)4.5) 4.3 [4.3 
{Total 49.2 | 48.9 | 35.0 | 36.6 | 34.2 | 30.4 | 26.2 | 27.0 | 24.3 | 19.6 | 17.0 | 16.4/ 15.6] 7.5 | 7.5| 6.4] 6.6 
thx- 
"pected| 50.7 | 48.2 | 87.5 | 36.0 | 35.4 | 30.7 | 29.1 | 28.7 } 24.5 | 17.3 } 16.8 | 14.6] 13.8] 7.0| 7.0} 5.8 | 5.5 











* Mississippi as of 1934. . 
t+ “Total” is percentage for all grades combined. 
t “Expected” is percentage of Negro to all children 5 to 17 years of age, 1930. 


cized number in each column is the 
last grade beyond which over-repre- 
sentation in the lower grades changes 
to under-representation in the upper 


percent. The points may be referred 
to as ‘“‘representation points.” 

Table III may be read as follows: 
In South Carolina, for example, the 















































TABLE II 
Per Cent oF Necro to ALL Enrouiess In Eaca Grape IN SEVENTEEN Statss, By States, 1926 
Grade | Miss.| S.C. | Ga. | La. | Ala. | N.C. | Fla. | Va. | Ark. | Md. | Tenn.| Tex. | Del. | Ky.*| Okla.) W.Va.| Mo.# 
I | 63.2 | 62.0 | 48.0 | 50.8 | 42.0 | 43.6 | 42.6 | 36.0 | 31.7 | 26.2 | 23.6 | 24.7) 25.9/11.3 {11.0 7.2 
62.5 | 56.1 | 43.5 | 36.5 | 37.6 | 33.8 | 28.4 | 33.9 | 28.8 | 22.8 | 21.0 | 18.4] 16.2)10.7 | 7.6] 5.9 
Ill 59.8 | 53.6 | 40.2 | 36.1 | 35.6 | 32.0 | 25.2 | 29.9 | 26.5 | 21.8 | 20.1 | 18.5] 18.2/10.1 | 8.9 5.6 
IV | 55.5 | 48.4 | 35.7 | 34.5 | 30.7 | $1.6 | 22.5 | 29.6 | 24.8 | 21.0 | 19.2 | 17.8) 17.8] 9.1 | 8.2 5.6 
62.4 | 43.7 | 30.5 | 26.5 | 27.5 | 28.4 | 17.1 | 27.8 | 21.9 | 19.6 | 18.1 | 16.0} 17.0[10.4 | 7.4 5.2 
VI | 47.0 | 37.7 | 23.8 | 22.0 | 22.9 | 24.9 | 12.9 | 23.2 | 17.2 | 15.8 | 15.3 | 14.1] 14.4] 6.7 | 6.4 5.5 
VII 39.0 | 28.9 | 15.4 | 17.8 | 14.8 | 20.3 9.1 | 17.7 | 14.2 | 13.6 | 13.1 | 12.4] 11.9] 8.4 | 5.8 5.2 
VILL | 36.0) — 5.7 - 11.6) — 7.2 | 27.3 9.7 | 11.0] 11.2 | — | 12.5] 6.2] 4.6] 4.4 
IX | 16.0] 18.6 | 11.6 | 10.8} 9.0] 11.6] 5.1] 9.0] 8.0] 8.8] 7.5] 7.6} 6.8) 7.4) 3.6] 6.2 
Xx 11.1 | 16.8 7.6 8.9 6.5 9.4 3.6 | 10.9 5.6 8.4 8.4 | 7.0] 4.7] 8.3 | 2.9 7.6 
XI 8.4] 14.2] 6.6] 5.8] 4.9] 7.9] 2.2] 86] 4.6] 7.7] 6.6] 5.6] 4.4) 5.1] 2.7] 6.3 
XII 7.4{, 0.3] 4.0] 0.6] 3.9] 6.9 1.9] 8.1 4.3 7.0} 5.1] 5.0] 5.0/3.8] 2.5) 5.3 
{Total | 52.5 | 48.8 | 34.9 33.2 | 30.9 | 31.2 | 23.1 | 28.0 | 23.2 | 18.6 | 18.4 | 16.4/ 15.5} 9.2] 7.4] 5.8 
UX- 
pected) 50.7 | 48.2 | 37.5 | 36.9 | 35.4 | 30.7 | 29.1 | 28.7 | 24.5 | 17.3 | 16.8 | 14.6] 13.8] 7.0] 7.0} 5.8 | 5.5 












































* Kentucky as of 1924. 

# Missouri not reported. 

t “Total” is percentage for all grades combined. 

t “Expected” is percentage of Negro to all children 5 to 17 years of age, 1930. 
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grades. Thus, in Table I, in South 
Carolina the transition occurs be- 
tween grades III and IV; in Table II 
it occurs between grades IV and V. 


degree of Negro representation in 
grade I in 1936 was 1.06 times as great 
as it was in 1926; in grade V the ratio 
for 1936 by comparison with 1926 was 
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0.95; and Negro representation in 
grade XII was 3.94 times as great in 
1936 as it was ten years earlier. 

It is important to note, however, 
that the ratio for any given grade is 
significant only by comparison with 
that for all grades combined. Thus, 
the above ratios for South Carolina 
should be considered in the light of the 


2. Comparison of observed Negro 
representation for all grades combined 
with expected Negro representation 
for ages 5-17 yields the observation 
that, in all 8 states in which expected 
representation is less than 20 per cent, 
Negroes are over-represented in both 
1936 and 1926 (Missouri not reported) 
but that in the 9 remaining states in 




















TABLE III 
Ratio or 1936 Per Cent To 1926 Per Cent or Necro To ToTaL ENROLLMENTS, BY GRADES AND STATES 

Grade | Miss.| S.C. | Ga La | Ala. | N.C. | Fla. | Va. | Ark. | Md. | Tenn.} Tex.| Del. | Ky. | Okla. |W.Va | Mo.# 
I | 1.06 | 1.06 | 1.08 | 1.17 | 1.20 | 1.04 | 0.96 | 1.03 | 1.14 | 1.02 | 0.91 | 0.95] 0.91] 0.66) 1.02] 1.03 
II | 0.90 | 0.98 | 0.97 | 1.25 | 0.98 | 0.97 | 1.12 | 0.92 | 0.97 | 1.09 | 0.89 | 0.97] 1.32] 0.70) 0.99} 1.10 
III | 0.91 | 0.94 | 0.97 | 1.15 | 1.01 | 1.02 | 1.24 | 0.98 | 1.04 | 1.08 | 0.91 | 0.99] 1.09] 0.77| 0.89] 1.10 
V 0.96 | 0.96 | 1.03 | 1.08 | 1.10 | 0.97 | 1.38 | 0.97 | 1.06 | 1.10 | 0.92 | 1.02} 0.98) 0.87/ 0.96) 11.4 
V | 0.89 | 0.95 | 1.06 } 1.18 | 1.14 | 0.99 | 1.64 | 0.98 | 1.10 | 1.06 | 0.96 | 1.02] 1.10] 0.85) 0.97) 1.25 
VI | 0.89 | 0.92 | 1.18 | 1.26 | 1.27 | 1.04 | 1.90 | 1.08 | 1.26 | 1.11 | 1.10 | 1.05) 1.10} 1.08) 1.10] 1.09 
VIE | 0.86 | 1.04 | 1.52 | 1.36 | 1.50 | 1.24 | 2.07 | 1.30 | 1.30 | 1.29 | 1.19 | 1.17] 1.26} 1.04] 1.19] 1.31 
VIII | 0.83 | — | 3.16] —» | 1.75 | — | 2.22 | 0.88 | 1.57 | 1.06 | 1.30 | — | 1.08} 1.05) 1.46) 1.52 
IX | 0.89 | 1.05 | 1.31 | 1.40 | 1.91 | 1.76 | 2.50 | 1.99 | 1.35 | 1.40 | 1.70 | 1.54] 1.62] 1.04] 1.48] 0.98 
X | 1.03 | 0.98 | 1.56 | 1.48 | 2.06 | 1.87 | 2.95 | 1.47 | 1.54 | 1.34 | 1.46 | 1.43] 1.40] 0.82) 1.72) 0.70 
XI | 1.08 | 0.98 | 1.88 | 2.00 | 2.45 | 2.03 | 4.40 | 1.54 | 1.56 | 1.16 | 1.94 | 1.68) 1.78] 1.45) 1.78} 0.78 
XII | 0.85 | 3.94 | 2.67 | 1.76 | 2.87 | 2.15 | 4.42 | 1.40 | 1.35 | 1.24 | 2.24 | 1.58) 1.04] 1.53] 1.80} 0.81 
Total | 0.94 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.10 | 1.11 | 0.97 | 1.13 | 0.96 | 1.05 | 1.05 | 0.92 | 1.00 1.01| 0.82 1.01} 1.10 





















































# Missouri not reported. 


ratio for all grades combined, namely 
1.00. The situation in Florida, in 
which the combination ratio is 1.13, 
presents a markedly different picture. 


RESULTS 


Examination and comparison of 
Tables I and II yield the following 
findings: 

1. In both 1926 and 1936, with re- 
spect to the 17 states under considera- 
tion, the per cent of Negro to total 
enrollments for all grades combined 
closely approximates the expected de- 
gree of representation as measured by 
the percent of Negro to total persons 
5-17 years of age. But this close ap- 
proximation is actually deceptive in 
that for almost every state here re- 
ported there is a pronounced tendency, 
evident in both 1936 and 1926, for the 
degree of Negro representation to 
vary inversely with grade. 


which expected representation is 
greater than 20 per cent, Negroes were 
under-represented during 1926 in all 
but South Carolina, North Carolina, 
and Mississippi, and during 1936 in all 
but South Carolina. 

3. In general the “representation 
point” is the farther advanced in 
states of less than 20 per cent expected 
representation. This observation is 
better substantiated for 1936 than for 
1926. The representation points fall as 
on p. 29. 

In other words, the representation 
point has regressed one grade in 3 
states (Mississippi, Virginia, South 
Carolina), remained unchanged in 4 
states (Georgia, Alabama, North Car- 
olina, Arkansas), advanced one grade 
in 4 states (Texas, Tennessee, Dela- 
ware, Oklahoma), advanced two grades 
in 1 state (Maryland), advanced three 
grades in 2 states (Florida, Louisi- 
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Position of Representation Point 1926 1936 
Between grades’ I and II Louisiana = 
Florida — 
Between grades III and IV Georgia South Carolina 
Alabama Georgia 
—_ Alabama 
— Virginia 
Between grades IV and V South Carolina Mississippi 
North Carolina Louisiana 
Virginia North Carolina 
Arkansas Arkansas 
— Florida 
Between grades Vand VI Mississippi — 
Maryland — 
Tennessee —_— 
Texas a 
Oklahoma — 
Between grades VI and VII Delaware Tennessee 
— Texas 
— Oklahoma 
— Missouri 
Between grades VII and VIII — Delaware 
— Maryland 
Between grades IX and xX — West Virginia 
Indeterminable Kentucky Kentucky 
West Virginia — 
Missouri —_— 











ana), and the extent of the change is 
indeterminable for 3 states (Kentucky, 
Missouri, West Virginia). 

{xamination of Table III reveals 
the following findings: 

1. Comparing 1936 with 1926, Ne- 
gro representation in all grades com- 
bined increased slightly in 8 states 


states (Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky). The 
median of the group, however, reflects 
no change. 

2. The median ratio for each grade 
separately provides some indication 
of the general trend. The medians are 
as follows: 








Grade 1 | U ur|iv|v | vi 


VII | vir | IX | x | x1| x1 |Total 








Median 
ratio | 1.03}0.98} 1.00} 1.00) 1.04} 1.10 


























1.28} 1.38 144| 2.48 1.73] 1.67) 1.00 











(Louisiana, Alabama, Florida, Arkan- 
sas, Maryland, Delaware, Oklahoma, 
West Virginia), remained unchanged 
in 3 states (South Carolina, Georgia, 
Texas) and decreased slightly in 5 


This indicates that in general the rep- 
resentation of Negroes in grade I is 
actually increasing slightly, but in 
grade II it is slightly decreasing; in 
grades III and IV it has not changed; 
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grade V shows a slight increase; and 
in grades VI to XII representation has 
markedly increased, especially at the 
higher levels. 

The general impression given by 
Table III is that, compared with 
the combined total for the state, the 
ratio is low in grades I to IV, but high 
in subsequent grades.? 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


The findings from this analysis may 
be summarized briefly as follows: 

1. Considered as a whole, Negro 
children are represented in the public 
schools in about the proportion which 


2 Three states— Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, and West Virginia—deviate somewhat 
from this generalization. 


may be expected in terms of popula- 
tion statistics. 

2. Considered in terms of individu- 
al grade enrollments, however, Ne- 
groes are heavily over-represented in 
the lower grades, and seriously under- 
represented in the upper grades. 

3. Nevertheless, during the past 
decade, 1926-36, the representation of 
Negroes in the grades has noticeably 
improved, especially in the upper 
grades. 

4. Certain states stand out espe- 
cially favorably in terms of Negro en- 
rollment representation in general and 
of improvement during the last dec- 
ade in particular. In most of these 
states the per cent of Negroes in the 
school-age population is less than 20 
per cent. 
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The Paine College Children’s Library 


RUTH L. BARTHOLOMEW anv SARAH WALTON 


It is generally admitted among edu- 
cators that Southern children, and in 
particular Negro children, are greatly 
handicapped because they have done 
so little reading. Most of them have 
grown up in homes which could not 
afford books; and which, in many 
cases, had no appreciation for the val- 
ue of reading. Few of the public 
schools have any book collections. The 
teachers, having never read much 
themselves, know how to use only the 
textbook and think they haveachieved 
great results if the student memorizes 
it verbatim. The recent move to in- 
crease library service in the South is 
splendid, but as yet it benefits only a 
few Negroes. 

Paine College is keenly aware of 
this problem and has spent much 
study in finding out how best to plan 
its curriculum to overcome this de- 
ficiency on the part of its students. 
Results of college entrance examina- 
tions are quite revealing. In the fall of 
1936 sixty entrants took the Monroe 
Standardized Silent Reading Test III, 
form I. The median score for rate was 
83.1 as compared with the national 
norm of 100, and the median score for 
comprehension was 21.7 as compared 
with the national norm of 32. In the 
fall of 1937 thirty-nine entrants took 
the same examination. The median 
score for rate was 76.5 and for compre- 
hension 26.25. The examination on 
language and literature showed even 
more clearly the lack of a general 
reading background. The Sones-Har- 
ry High School Achievement Test, 
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form A, was given for the first time 
this fall. When compared with the na- 
tional score, only six of the fifty-eight 
taking the examination were above 
the median. When compared with the 
score for Southern Negro high school 
graduates, twenty-five were above the 
median. This indicates, not only that 
we are far behind the national average 
in a general knowledge of literature, 
but that this section of Georgia and 
South Carolina is behind the average 
for Southern Negroes. A study of the 
situation in Augusta, Georgia, where 
Paine College is located, strength- 
ens our belief in the above conclusion. 

There are nine Negro public schools 
in Augusta. They are staffed by 101 
teachers and have enrolled 4,212 pu- 
pils. Of these nine schools only five 
have any book collection. One school 
has 600 books, but only 250 of them 
are usable. They are kept in a small 
room and may be checked-out through 
any of the teachers. Another of the 
schools has 225 books, most of which 
are suitable and in fair condition. 
They are kept in a small room adjoin- 
ing the principal’s office and are 
checked out by him. The most used 
collection is one of about 100 volumes. 
These are kept on shelves in the vari- 
ous classrooms and are handled by 
students trained to do the work. As 
these are loaned for only three days, 
they are widely circulated. One ele- 
mentary school has 275 books, but 
they are mostly suited to high school 
age pupils and are little read. The high 
school has only a few reference books, 
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which are kept in the principal’s of- 
fice. It is not even supplied with un- 
abridged dictionaries. The largest of 
these schools has nothing to offer its 
pupils but their free textbooks. The 
state has appropriated money to buy 
books for some of the poorer schools, 
and eventually Augusta may benefit 
by this, but it will be some time before 
the Negro schools have anything more 
than at present. 

Augusta has no public library for its 
Negro population. A few public-spirit- 
ed Negro citizens have started a com- 
munity library. The city turned over 
to them an abandoned fire station. 
The W.P.A. pays for two workers and 
has donated a few supplies. These 
people are doing splendid work, but 
they receive no aid from public funds, 
and must depend entirely on gifts for 
their books. 

As in most Southern cities, the Ne- 
gro children of Augusta have little 
chance to read. Those who go no fur- 
ther than the public schools have 
missed for a life time the pleasure of 
reading; those who go on to college 
find themselves unprepared to under- 
stand and appreciate the literature 
courses which they will take, or un- 
able to do effectively the outside read- 
ing required in other courses. 

It was in view of all these facts, that 
in 1935 the librarian proposed that 
Paine College establish a children’s 
library and offer it free to the public 
school children of the city. The col- 
lege library had received a gift of ten 
thousand dollars from the women of 
the Southern Methodist Church, and 
some of this money could be used for 
this purpose. The president agreed to 
the proposition and had a room on the 
first floor of one of the buildings done 


over. The school carpenter made the 
shelving, following the regulations 
given by the librarian, and built a 
display cabinet in one corner. A col- 
lection of dolls from many countries 
was loaned to the library by Misses 
Margaret and Patricia Peters, and 
these were placed in the cabinet. The 
room was furnished with different 
sized tables and chairs of standard 
make. Attractive pictures were hung 
on the wall; a large globe, atlases, and 
dictionaries were placed on low shelves. 
Approximately twelve hundred vol- 
umes, selected from A.L.A. children’s 
book list of 1926 and from the maga- 
zine Booklist were purchased and 
placed on the shelves. 

In the fall of 1937 the library 
opened. The public school teachers 
were invited to a series of teas and 
were asked to look over the books in 
detail in order to see what they could 
use in connection with their teaching. 
They promised to cooperate in seeing 
that books were returned on time. 

The ready response of the children 
was a great surprise to the librarians, 
who had expected to spend some time 
and effort in cultivating a group who 
would want to borrow books. From 
the first, as many as could be taken 
care of came each afternoon, and the 
room is always full for story hour. The 
library is open from two until five on 
school days, and on Saturday morn- 
ings. The latter hour is for the benefit 
of teachers who may wish to look over 
the books. 

In addition to the story hour, the 
librarian has organized a book club 
for children in the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grades. Each member has 
been given a ‘Book-I-Have-Read”’ 
notebook, put out by Gaylord. The 
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club meets twice a month, hears re- 
ports given by the children, and holds 
a general discussion. Though small 
now, it will doubtless grow, for the 
children get much pleasure out of ex- 
pressing their ideas about their read- 
ing. 

Up to date, eight public school 
teachers of the city and 403 children 
have registered as borrowers. Books 
were first loaned October 11, 1937, 
and up to February 14, 1938, there 
have been a total of 1,741 circula- 
tions. The average attendance at 
story hour is 22. These figures may 
seem small when compared with the 
number of school children in the city; 
but when we think that it is just that 
much more than has been done here 
before, we can feel encouraged. Our 
greatest weakness lies in cooperation 
with the teachers. Two principals 
have expressed themselves as very 
pleased with the help the library of- 
fers, and their colleagues do use it. 
Much of the blame for this lack of 
cooperation can be placed on the sys- 
tem which overworks and underpays 
its teachers. Many who do their own 
house work and take extension classes 
at Paine are too tired to do much 
about helping their pupils with out- 
side reading. Others have never read 
themselves and are quite indifferent 
to the opportunities the library of- 
fers. Most of the children come on 
their own initiative. 

While the primary purpose of the 
library is to provide books for Augus- 
ta children, it also serves as a training 
place for our college students. The 
class in elementary education used it 
to study the reading interests of chil- 
dren. The class in methods of teaching 
English, required of all English ma- 


jors and minors, devoted six weeks to 
a study of book collections in small 
schools—what books to buy, and how 
to circulate them. These students 
handled the juvenile books, noted the 
different editions, compared illustra- 
tions, paper, print, binding, and price. 
They also prepared books for circu- 
lation and suggested how they could 
make their own supplies in case their 
school could not afford to buy the 
standard ones. The librarian, who is 
also instructor in English, teaches this 
course and has her students serve a 
certain amount of time at the desk to 
get practice in checking books in and 
out. In summer school, attended 
largely by teachers, the children’s li- 
brarian gives a course in children’s 
literature, using the library as a labo- 
ratory. During the winter term she 
has student assistants who receive 
valuable training in this work. 

The children’s library is an experi- 
ment that should bring large returns. 
Already college students, through its 
facilities, are being better trained. 
Two of last year’s graduates have 
positions in the state as teacher-li- 
brarians. In a few years its impact on 
the community must be felt. We ex- 
pect that students entering Paine 
from city schools will be better in- 
formed, and that there will be an in- 
creased demand in Augusta for good 
books and for library facilities. 

The material in this article was col- 
lected and prepared by Miss Sarah 
Walton and me. Miss Walton, a grad- 
uate of Paine and of the Hampton 
Library School, has been in full 
charge of the children’s library since 
its opening. She has used much in- 
genuity in stimulating reading inter- 
est on the part of the children. 





Northward Migration and the 
Health of Negroes 


WALTER R. CHIVERS 


INTRODUCTION 


The life of the American Negro has 
been spent in attempting physical, 
mental, social, and emotional adjust- 
ment to the dynamic civilization of 
an increasingly complicated social fab- 
ric, geared and manipulated by a 
race advantaged by thousands of 
years of free bodies, free minds, dis- 
appearing inhibitions and the choic- 
est of God’s “acres” for experiments. 

Just a few hundreds of years span 
the distance from the simple rural and 
primitive life of Africa to 1936. Less 
than four-score years represent the 
Negro’s emancipation from slavery. 
Such emancipation set him footloose 
so he began to move about over the 
country in search of himself—internal 
migration was under way. James A. 
Tobey’s succinct statement of conse- 
quent movements serve the present 





purpose: 

At the close of the Civil War the four mil- 
lion or so Negroes in the United States were 
largely inhabitants of rural districts mostly 
in the South. Since that time there has 
been a constant migration to Northern 
cities, a movement which recently as- 
sumed considerable proportions. From 
1790 to 1910 the centre of Negro popula- 
tion in the United States moved South- 
ward, from a point in Southern Virginia to 
one in Northeastern Alabama. Since that 
later date it has been moving northward 
until 1920 it was in the Northwestern cor- 
ner cf Georgia. ... In 1920 the Northern 
Negro population of the North, and ac- 
cording to the United States Bureau of 
the Census, most of this Negro element is 
in the cities. The proportion of Negroes in 
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cities of 100,000 or more population varies 
from 4 to 15 per cent and in some of the 
smaller cities is even greater, as in Atlantic 
City, where the percentage is nearly 22. 
None of the increase in the colored popula- 
tion above the Mason and Dixon line has 
been due to natural causes for the Negro 
deaths have been somewhat in excess of 
Negro births.* 

Mr. Tobey’s article was written in 
1926, therefore his calculations would 
obviously need some adjustment out 
of respect to accuracy. The trying 
times during the intervening years 
have simply served to give more force- 
ful sanction to his indications of popu- 
lation trends. This stretch of years, 
however, has so affected the Negro 
birth and death rates as to add in- 
crease from natural causes to the pop- 
ulation above the Mason and Dixon 
line. 

While the entire migratory move- 
ment has looked continuously North- 
ward, fear of cold weather was a 
strong factor in delaying the surge 
over the Mason and Dixon line. Ne- 
groes were originally natives of a hot 
climate, nature had equipped them to 
survive its rigors, in addition, their 
Southern white employers had found 
that “ghost” stories of what the 
Northern winter would do to Negroes 
were handy instruments for maintain- 
ing a supply of cheap labor. Miss 
Louise V. Kennedy, a contemporary 
student of this subject notes that: 


1 James A. Tobey, “The Death Rate 
Among American Negroes,” Current His- 
tory, 25: 217-19, 1926. 
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Whenever colored people have moved in 
large numbers to Northern cities, comments 
have been freely made concerning the de- 
teriorating effects of such a migration upon 
the health and rate of increase of the Negro 
race. Pointing out the low birth rates and 
high death rates of Northern Negroes and 
the tendency to disease, numerous writers 
have contended that Negroes are inherently 
unfitted for a Northern environment and 
cannot maintain their numbers save by 
continued recruitment from the South. 
Such comments and discussions were es- 
pecially rife during the war period, when 
Negro laborers were swarming into North- 
ern cities.” 

The pertinent question, then, is, 
has the Negro proven a capacity 
for survival “up North’? One of 
EK. Franklin Frazier’s early pronounce- 
ments, an article ‘‘Three Scourges of 
the Negro Family” is sound enough 
in its interpretation to serve as an in- 
troductory explanation of the effects 
of the recent Northward movement. 


The Migration of the Negro from the 
South has affected the family North and 
South. Social workers in the North have 
been burdened with the problems in the 
new environment. Such problems as hous- 
ing, unemployment, health and crime have 
taxed their resources and ingenuity. This 
side of the picture is better known to North- 
ern Social Workers than the Southern side. 
The migrations meant in many cases the 
loss of the father through death and deser- 
tion. In a survey I made recently of a rural 
community in Alabama I found about two- 
thirds of the families without fathers. These 
families had lost their fathers through 
desertions and death during the migra- 
tions. 


Miss Mary E. Downs, District Sec- 
retary of the Harlem Branch of the 


ot Louise Venable Kennedy, The Negro 
Peasant Turns Cityward. New York: Col- 
aie University Press, 1930, Chapter 


‘EK. Franklin Frazier, “Three Scourges 
of the Negro Family,’”’ Opportunity, 4: 211- 
213, Jl 1926, 


Charity Organization Society, who 
has been in close touch with this ex- 
tensive Negro ghetto since the migra- 
tion became noticeable, revealed to 
the writer in the early part of 1929 
that the net intake of 190 Negro fam- 
ilies per month was in large part due 
to the broken health of “family heads” 
caused by their occupational experi- 
ences in metropolitan New York. The 
movement of Negroes cityward means 
a radical change in essential tech- 
niques of living. Health must of ne- 
cessity be a pawn in this process of 
adjustment because of the physical 
and mental irritations produced by 
efforts to solve conflicts and achieve a 
comfortable orientation. An outstand- 
ing authority on actuarial statistics 
observing the controlled figures on 
several millions of Negroes arrived at 
the same general conclusion in refer- 
ence to the effects of the cityward 
movements. 

Despite the general decline in the last two 
decades, the death rates among the colored 
people have increased in the last four or 
five years, and in 1926 the rate among 
insured Negroes was actually 9.1 per cent 
higher than it was in 1921.4 


Dr. Dublin’s figures covered such a 
rast cross section of Negro population 
until he felt justified in the conclusion 


that: 


There is every reason to believe that when 
the figures for the general colored popula- 
tion become available, they will show the 
same drift. However (he continues) it may 
be well that this change in tendency is only 
a temporary one, but it is of interest never- 
theless to find out what causes are operat- 
ing to bring it about. The recent migration 
from the rural to the urban centers and 
from the South to the North is an impor- 


4 Louis I. Dublin, “Life, Death and the 
Negro,’”’ American Mercury, 12: 43-44. 
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tant item. Negroes in America have always 
been primarily an agricultural people, and 
it was on the farm that they found their 
most favorable milieu. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury first saw a shift in their occupations. 
The opening of industries in the South gave 
opportunity for their employment on a 
considerable scale; the World War, with its 
increased industrial activity hastened this 
tendency. Manufacturing plants sprang up 
like mushrooms in various parts of the 
country, European immigration, which had 
practically supplied all of the unskilled 
labor needed by Northern plants, was first 
checked and later almost altogether cut off 
by the postwar immigration laws. As a 
consequence, Negroes in large numbers 
were encouraged to come North and fill the 
labor vacancy. Workers from Southern 
farms thus found themselves exposed to 
work in iron and steel mills, in coal mines, 
in railroads and highway construction and 
in other industries where the hazards were 
many and efforts very exacting. Between 
1900 and 1920, the number of those in 
Agricultural pursuits declined from 54 per 
cent of those gainfully employed to 44 per 
cent. Twenty per cent were engaged in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries 
in 1920 and 11 per cent in trade and trans- 
portation, as contrasted with 7 and 5 per 
cent in 1900. 

... The migration was largely concen- 
trated in a few industrial centers, such 
as Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, and New 
York. In the decade, 1910 to 1920, the 
colored population of Chicago increased 
148 per cent, that of Detroit 611 per cent, 
and that of Cleveland 30 per cent. Im- 
mense Negro communities have been built 
up in these cities. Over a million, or 73 per 
cent of the Negro population of the North, 
was living in ten such centers. Housing 
facilities were entirely inadequate to take 
care of the influx, and many hardships 
were undoubtedly suffered by the workers 
and their wives and children. The picture 
as to mortality, however, is somewhat con- 
fusing. The migration which located in New 
York City and its environs brought with it 
no increase in mortality but rather an 
improvement. On the other hand, the death 
rate increased markedly in Chicago, De- 
troit and a number of other cities. Possibly 


more important than the higher mortality 
is the fact that the Northward and urban 
migration cut deeply into the birthrates of 
the Negro people. It is a serious matter 
that between 1915 and 1923 there were 
more deaths of Negroes than births in the 
cities and towns of the country. It is only 
in the rural areas of the South that there is 


now an appreciable excess of births over 
deaths. This is the only place where Negro 


birth rates have remained high and death 
rates are fairly low.® 


Dr. Dublin, always keenly sensitive 
to all types of conditions likely to af- 
fect the health of Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company policy holders, 
the improvement of which would open 
up a wider range of prospective pur- 
chasers of insurance notes, views as 
relatively unimportant the noticeable 
contemporary restlessness of thou- 
sands of Negroes. However, he feels 
that such restlessness might reason- 
ably be expected to include larger and 
larger numbers and settle down to a 
long time restiveness and irritability 
continually intensified by the current 
unstable American, industrial and 
commercial economy. 

Infant health is a basic to the fu- 
ture of a race and the survival of Ne- 
groes will depend in a large measure 
upon the degree to which they sub- 
stitute modern methods of pre-natal 
and post-natal care of children for 
those transferred from slave days. 
Ignorant midwives, mothers of “‘ex- 
perience” and emotional religious ta- 
boos are still too widely accepted. A 
partial and practical excuse for part 
of this condition is due to the gener- 
ally sub-marginal economic status of 
the masses of Negroes, which prevents 
their paying for medical services for 
prospective mothers and children. In 


5 Ibid. 
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addition, their scanty incomes are 
hardly sufficient to provide the sepa- 
rate diets so essential to the preven- 
tion of scurvy, rickets, and other ill- 
nesses likely to attack infants. 

City conditions seem to have an unfavora- 
ble effect on Negro infants, however, and 


competent observers believe, that hardly a 
Negro child in New York escapes rickets in 


some degree, mild or severe.® 


Hea.ta Errects oF Nortu- 
WARD MIGRATION 


Let us view more directly the health 
defects of the Negro in our effort to 
find an answer to the question of his 
survival after migrating Northward. 
It might be pertinent to emphasize 
here the fact that the northward 
movement of Negroes and their ur- 
banization are for practical purposes 
almost identical phenomena. Miss 
Kennedy had access to much material 
in the nature of published and unpub- 
lished surveys on the subject at hand, 
many of which are not now available 
for public consumption. She, however, 
has given worth-while data from some 
of them in her fairly recent book. 


Those surveys of specific Northern cities 
which have considered the health problem 
of the Negro, unique in stressing the seri- 
ousness of the situation. 

The Detroit (Michigan) Bureau re- 
ported that the already high rate of tuber- 
culosis was on the increase . . . Minneapolis 
revealed an excess of Negro death-rates 
over white death-rates with noticeable in- 
crease in tuberculosis and infant mortality 
among her Negro population . . . Cleveland 
gave evidence that characteristic diseases 
had increased among Negro infants and 
young adults.” 


One of the most thorough and hu- 


* James O. Tobey, op. cit. 
7 Louise Venable Kennedy, The Negro 
Peasant Turns Cityward. Ch. IX. 


man surveys yet made of the migrant 
Negro was done under the supervision 


of the Department of Public Welfare 
of the State of Pennsylvania: 


The Survey of Negroes in Pennsylvania 
concluded: ‘‘as compared with whites, 
deaths among Negroes, are relatively more 
numerous for pneumonia, tuberculosis of 
the lungs, heart disease, syphilis, and 
cerebral hemorrhage, syphilis is most prev- 
alent in the congested industrial centers 
and the large cities. Philadelphia shows the 
highest rate, 78.6 deaths per 100,000 
Negroes. This is an increase of 52.7 per 
cent over the death rate of 12.5 for Negroes 
who died from this disease in 1914. The 
increased number of deaths from syphilis 
is probably due to the presence of large 
numbers of Negro population and perhaps 
to the increasing facilities for diagnosis as 
to more accurate reporting. These people 
come largely from the rural districts of the 
South where they possessed neither the 
facilities nor the knowledge to obtain prop- 
er treatment for their ills. As a rule, death 


from syphilis occurs only after the disease 
has continued over a long period of time. 
It is probable that most of the Negroes dy- 
ing from the disease in Pennsylvania in the 
last few years incurred the infection else- 
where.® 


Chicago, because of its geographical 
location naturally attracted Missis- 
sippi Delta Negroes, literally by the 
thousands. It might not be a hazard- 
ous guess to say that Chicago was the 
focal point in the primary migration 
movement of the majority of Negroes 
who left the Southwest and Missis- 
sippi basin after 1910. The Mississippi 
Delta Negro was primitively rural and 
conditioned, in the main, to an op- 
pressive feudal plantation existence. 
Therefore, an excerpt from a report 
on Negro health in Chicago is very es- 
sential and significant. 

In December 1923, the Chicago Negro 


8 Ibid. 
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Health Committee submitted a report on 
Health to the Commission. This report 
showed an authenticated Negro death rate 
nearly twice that for the city-at-large an 
appalling rate in the centers of the greatest 
concentration of Negro population. A high 
disproportion of deaths from tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, and the puerperal state, the 
disease most affected by care and sanitation 
while in the case of the nonpreventable 
cancer, the Negro rates were actually lower. 
This report pointed out the apparent cor- 
relation between the high mortality rates 
and the detailed absence from the neigh- 
borhood of adequate agencies for the pro- 
motion of health and happiness.° 


At least three social factors have 
served to render Negroes obstinate to 
aggressive and scientific treatment of 
tuberculosis and syphilis, namely, (a) 
propaganda of white people which 
tends to label them as “untouchables” 
because of the numerous cases of the 
disease among them; (b) a tradition 
that views syphilis as “nasty” and a 
“bad disease”’; (c) a traditional family 
pattern that prevents them from tak- 
ing the necessary isolation precautions 
against spread of the disease in the 
family. 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin on several occa- 
sions has called attention to the im- 
portance of these diseases in any ap- 
proach to Negro health. 

Syphilis and its sequelae are not declining 
but are indeed becoming more widespread 
and are causing more and more deaths 
among the colored population each year. 
In 1923 the death rate from syphilis, loco- 
motor ataxia and general paralysis of the 
insane (the last two of which conditions are 
syphilitic in origin) was 38.7 per 100,000. 
This is almost double the rate in 1911 (20.4). 
It is possible of course, that some of the 
increase is the result of franker and better 
reporting of these diseases by physicians; 


° H. L. Harris, Jr. ‘Health of the Negro 
Family in Chicago, IIlinois,’”? Opportunity, 
5: 260, S 1927. 


but I doubt very much that it is sufficient 
to explain so marked an increase. The fact 
remains that the rate of colored persons is 
close to four times as high as for whites. 
The disease takes its greatest toll among 
infants in the first months of life, and it is, 
in fact, the principal cause of still-births 
that occur so frequently among colored 
women. The disease also accounts for a 
great many deaths, later in life, which are 
ascribed by physicians to heart and arterial 
diseases, as well as to other conditions, in- 
cluding tuberculosis. . . . 

The campaign against venereal diseases 
has apparently not begun to be felt by the 
colored community.!® 


Professor Charles 8. Johnson’s gen- 
eral agreement with Dr. Dublin is sig- 
nificant because he is a Negro statis- 
tician. In a speech before the National 
Conference of Social Work, post-dat- 
ing Dr. Dublin’s essay by four years, 
he not only reveals the seriousness of 
syphilis but gives a list of diseases 
which detail the potency of the seque- 
lae of syphilis. It is noticeable here 
that Dr. Johnson avoids the term 
syphilis. 

The most serious disease among Negroes 
has been Tuberculosis. In 1920 the rate 
was 20.2 per 100,000 as compared with 
85.7 for whites. Pneumonia, Lobar and 
Broncho combined, came second with 
145.9, as a compared figure with 97.1 for 
whites. Organic heart disease* came third, 
with 126.4 for Negroes and 93.1 for whites, 
while acute nephritis* and Bright’s disease* 
came fourth, with 104.3 for Negroes and 
28.0 for whites. In 1925 the most serious 
disease for Negroes was not Tuberculosis 
but organic disease of the heart,* which 
wereresponsible for 19,379 deaths. Following 


10 Louis I. Dublin, ‘‘The Effect of Health 
Education on Negro Mortality,” Opportu- 
nity, 2: 1934. 

Louis I. Dublin, ““Recent Changes in 
Negro Mortality,’’ Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, N. Y. 

* The asterisks indicate the sequalae of 
syphilis. Many cases of tuberculosis are 
closely tied up in origin with syphilis. 
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these in numerical order of seriousness were 
Tuberculosis of the respiratory system, 
Nephritis* (13,533), external causes (ex- 
cluding suicide and homicide) 8,520, con- 
genital malformations* and diseases of 
early infancy* (8,462), cerebral hemor- 
rhage* and softening* (8,195), and cancer 
(5,346). These eight diseases were responsi- 
ble for over 59 per cent of Negro deaths. 

In the Negro city population the order 
was as follows, organic diseases of the 
heart,* pneumonia, tuberculosis of the re- 
spiratory system, Nephrites,* cancer and 
external causes. In rural sections Tuber- 
culosis led, followed by heart disease’, 
Nephritis,* pneumonia, external cancer, 
congenital malformations*, cerebral hemor- 
rhage*, diarrhea and cancer. 

The diseases which authorities agree 
are due largely to unfavorable sanitary 
conditions and low economic status show 
the greatest disparity between Negro and 
white rates. These are pulmonary Tuber- 
culosis, typhoid, malaria, pellagra, and puer- 
peral conditions. 

It is not difficult to become pessi- 
mistic as to the future of Negro health 
when one realizes that notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the elevation of living 
standards would do much to weaken 
the principal of Negro mortality, the 
present conditions are pushing thou- 
sands of them below the subsistence 
level and straining many more thou- 
sands to compete with the subsistence 
level. 

The mass transfer of Negroes from 
the South into Northern industrial life 
stimulated numerous “surveys of the 
Negro.”’ Several of the more authen- 
tic are cited in this section to reveal 
samples of environmental and social 
conditions of urban Negroes. Their 
revelations, generally, serve to make 
it plain that factors essential to pre- 
vention of many more or less fatal dis- 
eases and their spread, as well as ther- 
apeutic assistance, are denied Ne- 
groes in an alarming degree. The dis- 


eases responsible for more than fifty 
per cent of Negro mortality are known 
to respond most favorably to social- 
ized environments. 


Negro Housing 


ivery city in the United States has 
its ‘‘Negro districts” which any stran- 
ger may easily identify without a 
guide. The Negro district is created in 
the main by racial separation and per- 
petuated by neglect of the “City Fa- 
thers.’ Outstanding in the unsightly 
pictures of the average Negro neigh- 
borhood is its houses. The following 
statement from the Pennsylvania Sur- 
vey tells a story duplicated by numer- 
ous other committees: 


While residential segregation of Negroes 
does not exist in Pennsylvania by law, a 
very effective residential segregation of 
Negroes by force of public opinion occurs 
in many communities in the common- 
wealth. This situation has an important 
effect upon many of the social conditions of 
the group. The mere fact that there is any 
restriction at all means that as the Negro 
population grows, there will be a tendency 
to over crowding in those sections set aside 
for the race. 

The Negro is frequently forced to live in 
the least healthful sections of the various 
communities. This is particularly true of 
the smaller cities and towns; in Coatesville, 
for example, the principal Negro section is 
located along the railroad tracks, where 
cinders from the trains and dust from the 
tracks blow through the homes throughout 
the summer months, and where the land is 
so low that water half fills the cellars of 
many of the houses for months at a time. 
Our investigators were able to walk under 
houses in a certain block in the Negro sec- 
tion of Coatesville from one end to the 
other, because the dampness had rotted 
away the partitions between the cellars. 

While the white population of Pennsyl- 
vania suffers largely because of undesirable 
housing conditions, nevertheless, whatever 
new houses are built and whatever new 
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housing improvements are being made are 
almost all for white people. 

It has been conservatively estimated 
that 122,823 Negroes have come to Penn- 
sylvania since the census of 1920. To prop- 
erly take care of these people 20,000 new 
homes would be required. Not 50 houses 
have been built in the entire commonwealth 
in the past year that were available for 
Negro tenancy. Consequently a large pro- 
portion of the thousands of Negroes migrat- 
ing to the commonwealth have piled one 
family on top of another in the already 
overpopulated Negro districts. Moreover, 
many of the houses in which this over- 
crowding is taking place ought to be torn 
down and others should be vacated and 
repaired because they are a menace to 
health" 


Any casual observer having visited 
Cincinnati’s main Negro ghetto at 
any time within the last fifteen years 
would be forced to the opinion that 
even so gloomy a picture as the one 
painted by the Cincinnati Negro Sur- 
vey is an inadequate description of 
actual housing and environmental 
conditions. 


The worst features of housing conditions 
strike at health, morality and stability of 
family life. To illustrate in one of the sec- 
tions of the city, 54 per cent of the houses 
are without toilets and 85 per cent of the 
houses are without baths and 85 per cent 
are fire traps. One out of every three toilets 
isin a bad state of repair, one out of every 
four in a filthy condition and one out of 
every ten is the old fashioned type of out- 
house standing in one of the most congested 
parts of the city. Add to this situation a 
few dark, damp, overcrowded rooms and it 
is clear why the death rate of the Negro of 
the city is practically twice that of the 
white people. 


While sufficient evidence has been 
given to convince one that Negro 
housing is of major importance in his 

1 Negro Survey of Pennsylvania by the 


Dept. of Public Welfare for the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, p. 31. 





poor health record and granting that 
such housing conditions naturally be- 
speak injurious sanitation, the writer 
would like further to emphasize these 
conditions with the following excerpt 
from a survey: 

Infant deaths among Negroes in Pennsyl- 
vania are very much higher than those 
among whites, and they will continue to be 
higher as long as the Negro is not better 
housed. White and Negro doctors have 
reported that in maternity work they have 
been seriously handicapped by lack of run- 
ning water in the houses where their pa- 
tients lived. 

The figures show that only 42.1 per cent 
of the Negro houses of the State have inside 
water closets; only 30 per cent have bath- 
tubs, 33.9 have outside privies and 23.9 
per cent outside water closets.'? 


Lack of Recreational Facilities 


The general lack of anything ap- 
proaching adequate recreational facil- 
ities in urban Negro neighborhoods in 
the vast majority of American cities of 
considerable Negro population is ap- 
palling. It rather convinces an inter- 
ested observer that the municipal gov- 
ernments either just plainly neglect 
Negroes or subscribe to a traditional 
Southern white opinion to the effect 
that Negroes need to learn to work 
and not to play, for play “spoils” 
them. 

Forrester B. Washington, a Negro, 
Director of the Atlanta School of So- 
cial Work, has studied Negro recrea- 
tional facilities‘ North and South for 
some years, and any pronouncement 
of his on the subject is worthy of at- 
tention. 


It is obvious from the preceding discussion 
that the Negro is deprived of wholesome 


122The National Conference of Social 
Work, Cincinnati Survey Proceedings, 1919 
p. 616. 
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recreational opportunities in large sections 
of the South, and the exclusion or segrega- 
tion of the Negro in connection with recrea- 
tional facilities is on the increase in the 
North. The result is that at a time when 
the Negro population of cities both in the 
North and South is increasing because of 
the migration, and there is a proportion- 
ately greater need than ever before of 
wholesome recreational facilities for Ne- 
groes, these facilities are denied them 
altogether or greatly reduced because of 
segregation.'% 

The Pennsylvania survey may be 

used to give eye witness testimony to 
this assertion by Mr. Washington and 
to corroborate experiences of the writ- 
er who has to purchase ninety-five 
per cent of the wholesome recreation 
obtained by his daughter. 
The investigation of leisure time activities 
among Negroes indicates a deplorable 
situation. The institutions of wholesome 
recreation in the community are beginning 
to close their doors to Negroes to duplicate 
the several institutions of wholesome rec- 
reation available to whites, and as a result 
the Negro is being thrown back more and 
more on the limited facilities of the Negro 
community for his leisure time entertain- 
ment. 

Moreover, it is the migrant Negro who 
needs wholesome recreational facilities 
most, and who is apt to be thrown back on 
the Negro underworld for his recreation. 


The need for recreational facilities 
was dire at the height of migration 
when employment and high wages 
were the vogue. Does one have to 
stretch his imagination to visualize 
the gravity of the situation at present? 
For the entire period of the depression 
the Negro has been the last hired and 
the first fired. His leisure time is in- 
creasing because the current trend 

13 Forrester B. Washington, ‘‘Recrea- 
tional Facilities for the Negro.” Annals, 
140: 281-282, N 1928. 


‘a Survey of Pennsylvania, op. cit., 
p. 44. 


seems to be for him to remain “fired.” 
Granted that the bulk of Negro mi- 
grants have been conditioned for years 
to a subsistence level of existence and 
that such preconditioning prevented 
their getting quality returns from their 
increased incomes, it is only fair to 
point out that such existing conditions 
as already portrayed elsewhere in this 
paper hindered rather than helped 
them to proper urban adjustment. 
The several municipal governments 
apparently did not realize that the 
steady progress of their cities depend- 
ed (and still do) heavily upon proper 
urbanization of this rural people—far 
too many of whom are unmoral and 
crude. They have continued to permit 
Negroes to work under the poorest 
conditions. They have not provided 
adequate street lighting, they have 
not supplied sympathetic police pro- 
tection, they have permitted vice to 
go unchallenged in Negro neighbor- 
hoods—the notorious “Black and 
Tan” cabarets in New York and Chi- 
cago are monuments to this indiffer- 
ence. They have taken no interest in 
how he lived or how he made a living. 


Psychopathic Sequelae 


Noticeable suicide and psychotic 
conditions among Negroes are re- 
lated to their northward migration. 
The drift Northward has gradually 
increased the ‘‘wants and desires’’ of 
Negroes and the years of city resi- 
dence have seen them progressively 
removed from the employment rolls 
thus producing a fear of life hitherto 
unknown to Negroes. “Playing the 
Numbers” and ‘‘House Rent Parties” 
are outgrowths of this growing philos- 
ophy of economic despair. Dr. Dublin 
has studied Negro suicide rates and 
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set forth additional causes for their in- 
crease. 


The second item which explains the higher 
suicide rates of Negro policy holders is 
that those insured in the Metropolitan re- 
side for the most part in the cities of the 
North. In fact, over two-thirds of the in- 
sured are found in northern cities. It is not 
surprising to find, therefore, that of the 156 
suicides of the year, 118 or 75 per cent took 
place in northern cities. There is clearly a 
marked difference in status between Ne- 
groes in the North and Negroes in the 
South. The unfavorable health situation of 
those who have migrated from the rural 
areas of the South to the great industrial 
centers of the North has been pointed out. 
Suicide rates would likewise seem to be 
affected by the disorganization which ac- 
companies such movements of population. 
Thus among Negro industrial policy 
holders, in addition to the greater strain 
which urban life exerts, there is added the 
adverse effect on health and stability of a 
change from the South to the North. 


The Negro is making the morbid 
discovery that it is easier to face the 
unknown after death than to face the 
known facts of life—suicide means 
loss of courage. 

The difficulties of urbanization, par- 
ticularly in the mechanized North and 
middle West, are driving Negroes in- 
sane. Certain groups of Southern white 
people have popularized a myth which 
denies the Negroes susceptibility to in- 
sanity. There seems to be sufficient evi- 
dence to prove that the recent ‘‘Har- 
lem Riots’ were an outburst of a 
people become emotionally unbal- 
anced and neurotic from hunger and 
other deprivations fundamental to a 
livelihood. These people had adjusted 
fairly well to an antisocial life-rou- 


4% Louis I. Dublin, ‘Vital Statistics,’ 
American Journal of Public Health, 20: 
1340, D 1930. 


tine—they had socialized the routine 
and incorporated it into their ethics. 
Here was compensation for unemploy- 
ment and landlord exploitation but 
the long arm of the law had upset the 
routine. What had the law done? It 
had struck at the heart of the ““Num- 
bers racket,’’ the “Sweepstakes rack- 
et,” closed up several of Father Di- 
vine’s “heavens” and permitted evic- 
tions for non-payment of rent. Left 
stranded, these abnormal people 
“blew up.” Neuroses, emotional un- 
balance and psychoses will probably 
gain momentum among Negroes of the 
great metropolitan centers. 

Pollock has revealed some interest- 
ing data in relation to Negro insanity 
and this migratory movement. His 
comments on Dementia Praecox are 
valuable because it is a functional dis- 
ease of progressive nature and very 
likely to appear under conditions of 
great stress and strain. 


Dementia Praecox is more prevalent among 
Negroes than among whites. 

Census data relating to psychoses of 
first admission of Negroes and whites are 
unsatisfactory for comparative purposes, as 
in several states unequal provision is made 
for the treatment of mental patients of the 
two races. It is well known that hospitals 
for Negro patients in the South are inade- 
quate. The rate of first admission of 
Negroes in the section of the country hav- 
ing the largest Negro population, is there- 
fore, much smaller than in states that admit 
Negroes on the same terms as whites. As 
given above, the rate of Dementia Praecox 
first admissions in the United States in 
1922 per 100,000 of population was 12.5 
among Negroes and 15.0 among whites. 
In Illinois in 1924 the rates were 57.1 and 
15.6 respectively.'® 


16 Horatio Pollock, “Frequency of Demen- 
tia Praecox In Relation to Sex, Age, Na- 
tionality and Race,’’ Mental Hygiene, 10: 


596-611 (1926). 
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CoNCLUSION 

Sufficient evidence, with the stamp 
of authenticity, has been presented in 
this paper to show that Negro health 
is a serious American problem. The 
fact that Negroes are more suscepti- 
ble to certain diseases than white peo- 
ple is not as important as the fact that 
the matter of his health is not impor- 
tant in the minds of those people who 
are in a position to do something about 
it. White people who control the me- 
chanics necessary for health improve- 
ment have shown an alarming indif- 
ference to the health of ‘‘America’s 
Tenth Man.” The Negro intelligentsia 
have not taken aggressive cognizance 
of the superstitions and ignorant fam- 
ily patterns of the masses of Negroes. 
Both of these factors are certainly 
basic in the Negro’s poor health pic- 
ture. 


The question of “whether or not 
Negroes are physically incapable of a 
low death rate or whether or not their 
death rate is higher than that of white 
people because of cultural deficien- 
cies’’ is philosophically vague. The fact 
is that medical science agrees that tu- 
berculosis spread, syphilitic infection, 
functional psychoses and _ neurotic 
conditions can be greatly reduced by 
known therapeutic methods, which 
are medical, social, and economical. 
Before the quality of Negro biological 
heredity can be tested scientifically 
the cultural deficiencies must be at- 
tacked seriously on a wide front. The 
further question of whether or not 
Negroes are capable of survival in 
other than a Southern rural environ- 
ment still awaits a severe test of the 
therapy suggested here. 








Factors Affecting the Education of Negroes 


in Rural Communities in Louisiana 
W. WALLACE STEWART 


EXPLANATION OF THE STUDY 

This investigation was concerned 
with the availability of education in 
rural schools for Negroes in Louisiana. 
It includes thirty-six of the sixty- 
four parishes into which the State is 
divided; also, parishes were selected 
from each geographical section of the 
State. 

The purpose of the study was to 
present an overview of the present 
status of conditions which affect the 
education of Negroes in rural ele- 
mentary schools. No data were col- 
lected on high schools. 

The method used to collect data 
was the questionnaire. More than 
1,500 five-page questionnaires were 
sent to school officials in forty-five 
parishes. Reports were received from 
thirty-seven of the forty-five parishes 
to which questionnaires were sent. 
One report was not included because 
the schools were predominantly ur- 
ban—hence, there are thirty-six par- 
ishes included. 

For the parishes included in this 
study, the official report of the super- 
intendent of public schools records the 
total number of schools for Negroes 
to be 1,053, with 101,743 children in 
attendance. The total number of 
Negro children from 6-18 in these 
parishes is 133,876; and 32,133 were 
reported as not being in school. Of the 
total number of 1,053 schools, reports 
were received from 838 or 80 per cent. 
These schools serve approximately 
80,000 children. 
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The data were grouped under five 
major heads, namely General Fea- 
tures, Buildings, Equipment, Facili- 
ties and Teachers. 

Under General Features, the follow- 
ing items were included: The number 
of Negro families, the number of 
Negro children from six to eighteen 
years of age, the number of Negro 
children not in school, the number of 
Negro schools provided, the number 
of schools reporting in this study, the 
length of school terms, the size of the 
school site, the location of the school, 
and the type of school, that is, one- 
teacher, two-teacher, etc. 

Under Buildings, the following 
items were included: The types of 
buildings, the ownership of the build- 
ings, the structure of the buildings, 
the number of Rosenwald buildings, 
the needed repairs of the buildings 
and the age of the buildings. 

Under Equipment, the following 
items were included: Teaching equip- 
ment as provided by State Depart- 
ment of Education, and the amount 
and kind of play-ground equip- 
ment. 

Under Facilities, the following items 
were included: The accessibility of 
rural schools for Negroes, the avail- 
ability of drinking water, the condi- 
tions affecting playgrounds, and the 
variation and absence of lighting 
facilities, the variations and absence 
of walks, the adequacy of fire escapes, 
the facilities for community meetings, 
the provision for cloak rooms, the fa- 
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cilities for heating lunches, and the 
adequacy of the fuel supply. 

Under Teachers, the following items 
were included: The number of teach- 
ers for each parish, the salaries of the 
teachers, the training of the teachers, 
and the number of pupils taught daily. 


A SuMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 
General Features 


In 36 parishes with a school popu- 
lation of 133,876 Negro children, 
1,053 schools are provided—an aver- 
age of 127.2 pupils per school. Since 
32,133 or 24 per cent of the children 
are not in school, the average is ap- 
proximately 100 pupils per school. 

Length of Term.—In 838 schools for 
Negroes in 36 parishes, 103 or 12.3 
per cent have school terms of less 
than 120 days; 520 or 62 per cent 
have school terms of from 120 to 139 
days in length; 102 or 12.3 per cent 
have school terms of from 140 to 159 
days; 71 or 8.3 per cent have school 
terms of from 160 to 179 days in 
length; and 42 or 5 per cent have 
school terms of 180 days or more in 
length. 

Size of School Sites.—In 727 schools 
in 36 parishes, 125 or 17 per cent 
have sites of less than one acre in size; 
478 or 65.7 per cent have sites of from 
1 to 2 acres; 87 or 11.9 per cent have 
sites of from 3 to 4 acres; 29 or 3.9 per 
cent have sites of from 5 to 9 acres; 
and 8 or 1.8 per cent have sites of 
10 acres or more. 

Location of Schools.—In 838 schools 
in 36 parishes, 138 or 16.4 per cent 
are reported too near the highway; 
493 or 58.7 per cent are in the open 
country; 17 or 2.0 per cent are too 
near some business center; 47 or 5.6 
per cent are too near railroad; 15 or 


1.6 per cent are too near factory; 13 
or 1.5 per cent are too near places of 
vice. 

Types of Schools.—In 838 schools in 
36 parishes 467 or 55.8 per cent are 
one teacher schools; 241 or 28.7 per 
cent are two-teacher schools; and 130 
or 15.5 per cent are three or more 
teacher schools. 


Buildings 


Types of Buildings.—In 838 schools 
for Negroes in 36 parishes, 232 or 27.9 
per cent are housed in churches; 526 
or 62.7 per cent are in school houses; 
66 or 7.8 per cent are in lodge halls; 
9 or 1.0 per cent are in dwellings; and 
5 or .5 per cent are in stores. 

Ownership of Buildings.—In 838 
schools in 36 parishes, 436 or 52.0 per 
cent are owned by school boards; 
245 or 29.2 per cent are owned by 
churches; 96 or 11.4 per cent are 
owned by private citizens; 55 or 6.6 
per cent are owned by Lodges; and 
6 or .7 per cent are owned by lumber 
companies. 

Structure of Buildings—In 838 
schools in 36 parishes, 837 or 99.9 per 
cent are frame and one or .1 per cent 
is brick. 

Rosenwald Buildings.—Of the 526 
buildings designated as school houses, 
140 or 26.6 per cent are Rosenwald 
buildings. 

Needed Repairs.—In 8838 school 
buildings in 36 parishes, 494 or 58.9 
per cent need locks repaired. 488 or 
58.2 per cent need painting; 411 or 
49.0 per cent need doors repaired; 
406 or 48.8 per cent need desks re- 
paired; 396 or 47.2 per cent need 
windows repaired; 368 or 43.9 per 
cent need roofs repaired; 273 or 32.5 
per cent need walls repaired; 268 or 
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31.9 per cent need flues repaired; 264 
or 31.5 per cent need floors repaired; 
223, or 26.6 per cent need sidings re- 
paired; and 197 or 23.5 per cent need 
porches repaired. 

Age of Buildings—In 719 school 
buildings reported upon, 253 or 35.1 
per cent are less than ten years old; 
286 or 39.8 per cent are from ten to 
nineteen years of age; 190 or 25.0 per 
cent are 20 or more years of age. 


Equipment 

Teaching.—In 888 schools in 36 
parishes, 689 or 82.2 per cent have 
courses of study for al) teachers; 752 
or 90.2 per cent have textbooks for 
all children; and 762 or 90.9 per cent 
have pencil and paper for all children. 

Types of Seats.—In 838 schools in 
36 parishes, 470 or 56.0 per cent have 
benches with backs; 260 or 31.0 per 
cent have single seats; 180 or 15.5 per 
cent have benches without backs; 68 
or 8.1 per cent have adjustable seats; 
19 or 2.2 per cent have double desks; 
5 or .5 per cent have boxes; and 4 or 
4 per cent have chairs. 

General Classroom Equipment.—In 
838 schools reporting in 36 parishes, 
699 or 83.4 per cent have crayon, 660 
or 78.7 per cent have erasers; 663 or 
79.1 per cent have dictionaries; 628 
or 74.9 per cent have bells; 457 or 
54.5 per cent have good heaters; 412 
or 49.1 per cent have bulletin boards; 
282 or 33.6 per cent have sand tables; 
32.8 per cent have book cases; 256 or 
30.5 per cent have pencil sharpeners; 
249 or 29.7 per cent have printing 
sets; 220 or 26.2 per cent have supple- 
mentary readers; 219 or 26.1 per cent 
have first aid cabinets; 218 or 26.0 
per cent have reading tables; 206 or 
24.5 per cent have globes; 179 or 21.3 





per cent have a set of maps; 151 or 
18.0 per cent have supply cabinets; 
149 or 17.7 per cent have thermome- 
ters; and 99 or 11.7 per cent have en- 
cyclopedias. 

Play-ground Equipment.—In 838 
schools in 36 parishes, 315 or 37.5 
per cent have basketball outfits; 241 
or 28.7 per cent have baseball outfits; 
57 or 6.8 per cent have volley-ball 
equipment; 55 or 6.5 per cent have 
swings; 54 or 6.4 per cent have see- 
saws; and 283 or 33.7 per cent have 
no playground equipment at all. 


Facilities 

Accessibility of School—In 888 
schools in 36 parishes 2,809 children 
who walk 10 miles to and from school; 
3,133 pupils who walk 8 miles to and 
from school; 7,735 pupils who walk 6 
miles to and from school and 11,124 
who walk four miles to and from 
school, making a total of 24,801 chil- 
dren who walk an aggregate of 144,060 
miles daily. 

Drinking Water Facilities —In 838 
schools in 36 parishes, 203 or 24.2 
per cent use the open well; 162 or 
19.3 per cent use cisterns; 133 or 15.8 
per cent use the pump; 69 or 8.2 per 
cent use springs; 31 or 3.7 per cent 
use fountains; and 255 or 30.4 per 
cent have no drinking facilities at all. 

Condition of Playground.—In 838 
schools in 36 parishes, the play- 
grounds in 372 or 44.4 per cent of the 
schools are grassy; in 349 or 41.4 per 
cent they are level; in 242 or 28.8 per 
cent they are hilly; in 227 or 27.0 per 
cent they are weedy; in 52 or 6.2 per 
cent they are swampy; in 28 or 3.3 
per cent they are rocky; in 4 or .4 per 
cent they are sandy; and in 175 or 20.8 
percent the playgrounds are woody. 
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Lighting Facilities —In 838 schools 
in 36 parishes, 454 or 54.1 per cent 
of the schools are using oil lamps; 32 
or 3.8 per cent are using gas lights; 71 
or 8.4 per cent use electric lights; 
and 328 or 39.1 per cent have no 
lights at all. 

Types of Walks.—In 838 schools in 
36 parishes, 113 or 13.4 per cent have 
sand walks; 49 or 5.8 per cent have 
brick walks; 46 or 5.4 per cent have 
gravel walks; 26 or 3.1 per cent have 
cement walks; 24 or 2.8 per cent have 
wood walks; 9 or 1.0 per cent have 
shell walks; and 66 or .8 per cent have 
no walks at all. 

Types and Amount of Blackboards. 
—In 838 schools in 36 parishes, 467 
or 55.7 per cent have composition 
blackboards; 105 or 11.3 per cent have 
slate blackboards; 94 or 11.2 per cent 
have wood blackboards; 67 or 7.9 
per cent have oilcloth blackboards; 35 
or 4,1 per cent have pasteboard black- 
boards; and 49 or 5.1 per cent have 
beaver board blackboards. Moreover, 
218 or 32.3 per cent have less than 
ten feet of blackboard; 166 or 24.6 
per cent have from 10 to 19 feet; and 
285 or 42.2 per cent have 20 or more 
feet of blackboard. 

Other Facilities —In 838 schools in 
36 parishes, 160 or 19.0 per cent have 
adequate fire escapes; 298 or 35.5 per 
cent have adequate space for com- 
munity meetings; 233 or 27.8 per 
cent have cloakrooms; 100 or 11.9 per 
cent have facilities for heatinglunches; 
and 541 or 64.5 per cent have ade- 
quate fuel supply. 


Teachers 





Training of Teachers.—In 838 schools 
in 36 parishes, with 1,825 teachers re- 
porting, 1,261 or 65.0 per cent have 


four years of high school training; 62 
or 3.2 per cent have three years; 30 
or 1.5 per cent have two years; 24 
or 1.2 per cent have one year; and 
21 or 1.0 per cent have less than one 
year. The average number of years of 
high school training for the group is 
3.4, For 1,378 teachers reporting col- 
lege training, 158 or 11.4 per cent have 
four years; 147 or 10.6 per cent have 
three years; 390 or 28.2 per cent have 
two years; 429 or 31.1 per cent have 
one year and 248 or 18.0 per cent have 
less than one year. The average num- 
ber of years of college training for the 
group is 1.2. 

Experience of Teachers Before Pres- 
ent Year.—In 838 schools in 36 par- 
ishes reporting 1,157 teachers, 714 
or 61.7 per cent have less than forty 
months of teaching experience; 208 or 
17.1 per cent have from fifty to 
ninety-nine months; sixty-nine or 5.9 
per cent have from 100 to 149 months; 
forty-six or 3.9 per cent have 150 to 199 
months; 79 or 6.8 per cent have from 
200 to 249 months; 18 or 1.5 per cent 
have from 250 to 299 months; six or 
.5 per cent have from 300 to 359 
months; and five or .4 per cent have 
from 350 to 399 months. The average 
number of months of teaching experi- 
ence for the entire group reporting is 
27.5 months, or approximately three 
years. 

Experience of Teachers in Present 
Position.—In 838 schools in 36 par- 
ishes with 1,294 teachers reporting, 
777 or 60.5 per cent have been in 
present position less than twenty 
months; 253 or 19.8 per cent have 
been in present position less than 
twenty months; 253 or 19.8 per cent, 
from twenty to thirty-nine months; 
175 or 13.8 per cent, from forty to 
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fifty-nine months; 67 or 5.2 per cent, 
from sixty to seventy-nine months; 
and 23 or 1.8 per cent have from 
eighty to ninety-nine months. 

Salaries of Teachers—-In 838 
schools in 36 parishes with 1,363 
teachers reporting, 7 or .5 per cent 
receive a salary less than $100.00 
yearly; 71 or 5.2 per cent receive from 
$100.00 to $199.00 yearly; 594 or 
43.5 per cent receive from $200.00 to 
$299.00 yearly; 547 or 40.1 per cent 
receive from $300.00 to $399.00 
yearly; 107 or 7.8 per cent receive 
from $400.00 to $499.00 yearly; 22 or 
1.6 per cent receive from $500.00 to 
$599.00 yearly; 8 or .5 per cent re- 
ceive from $600.00 to $699.00 yearly; 
9 or .6 per cent receive from $700.00 
to $799.00 yearly; and 7 or .5 per 
cent receive from $800.00 to $899.00 
yearly. The average yearly salary of 
all teachers reporting is $352.00. 

Number of Grades Taught Daily.— 
In 838 schools in 36 parishes, with 
1,203 teachers reporting, 66 or 5.4 
per cent teach one grade daily; 201 
or 16.7 per cent teach three grades 
daily; 184 or 15.4 per cent teach four 
grades daily; 161 or 13.3 per cent 
teach five grades daily; 83 or 6.8 per 
cent teach six grades daily; and 84 or 
6.9 per cent teach seven grades daily. 
The average number of grades taught 
daily by all teachers is four. 

Number of Pupils Taught Daily.— 
In 838 schools in 36 parishes, with 
1,298 teachers reporting, 127, or 9.7 
per cent have less than twenty pupils 
daily; 596 or 45.9 per cent have from 
twenty to thirty-nine; 394 or 30.3 per 
cent have from forty to fifty-nine; 
165 or 12.7 per cent have sixty to 
seventy-nine; 52 or 4.0 per cent have 
from eighty to ninety-nine; 12 or .9 





per cent have from 100 to 119; and 
3 or .2 per cent have from 120 to 139 
pupils daily. The average number of 
pupils taught daily for the group re- 
porting is 58. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the light of the facts presented 
in this investigation, the following 
conclusions may be drawn: 

1. That Negro children in rural com- 
munities in Louisiana lack ade- 
quate educational opportunities 
to which they are entitled in a 
democratic society. 

2. That the amount of education is 
meager with respect to the num- 
ber of schools provided and the 
length of the school terms. 

3. That most of the schools pro- 
vided Negroes in rural areas are 
small, with limited acreage and 
in many instances, improperly 
located. 

4. That much discomfort is experi- 
enced by Negro children and 
many educational activities de- 
nied because of a lack of a suffi- 
cient number of school buildings, 
and because of needed repairs of 
buildings now in use. 

5. That approximately one-half of 
the education for Negroes in rural 
areas is controlled by agencies 
other than the public school 
authorities. 

6. That educational facilities pro- 
vided are not only limited and in- 
ferior, but are in the main difficult 
of access because of little or no 
transportation. 

7. That the schools are sadly in 

need of minimum school and 

classroom equipment. 
. That the conditions affecting the 
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11. 
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education of Negroes generally 
are adverse and ill conducive to 
health, progress in school and 
character development. 


. That the quality of education 


provided is below standard as 
shown by the types of schools, 
the training and salaries of teach- 
ers, the lack of equipment, and 
poor facilities. 

That the schools are not serving 
to any appreciable extent as com- 
munity centers. 

That Negro children who attend 
school must do so in many in- 
stances under several handicaps; 
some of which are excessive dis- 
tances, no drinking water, inade- 
quate fuel supply, no play space 
or equipment, no hot lunch, un- 
comfortable seats, etc. 


12. That some few of the factors may 


13. 


14, 


be attributed to unprogressive 
teachers rather than non-support 
on the part of Public School 
Authorities. 

That the training of the Negro 
teachers is inadequate, the teach- 
ing load in terms of number of 
grades and number of pupils too 
great, and their salaries too 
low. 

That many factors of educational 
availability are so interrelated in 
the case of Negro children in rural 
communities that the problem of 
their education is complicated and 
demands the immediate and sym- 
pathetic study and active interest 
of everyone having any concern 
for the progress of the race and 
the ultimate welfare of the nation. 











A definition of the technician should 
include not only those who have made 
contributions to the material develop- 
ment of America but also those who 
have discovered or invented educa- 
tional, political or social ideas that 
have increased the opportunity for 
development of the individual and 
that have improved the basic rela- 
tions between citizens in our common 
life. For example, Booker T. Wash- 
ington and Virginia Randolph de- 
veloped methods in education that 
have proven their technical value to 
American progress. 

The idea of American progress can- 
not be static. It includes development 
of the material forces and instru- 
ments, as well as political, social and 
ethical institutions and agencies. It 
conceives an ever-enlarging security 
of life; an enlarging assurance of 
physical health and comfort and vital 
growth of moral and spiritual per- 
sonality of all of the people. 

With these definitions as a basis, 
the answers to the following three 
questions may be attempted by citing 
a few sample facts, selected from a 
large body of available data: 1. What 
have Negro technicians contributed 
to American progress in the past? 2. 
What share are they having in present 
developments of American science and 
invention? 3. What claim does this 
record give them for the future? 


* A paper read before the National Tech- 
nical Association, New York City, Septem- 
ber 4, 1936. 


Negro Technicians in American Progress” 
GEORGE EDMUND HAYNES 


THE Past 


In looking backward we may first 
consider the field of invention, in 
which Negroes have made notable 
achievements although many of them 
may never be positively proved. The 
claim that a Negro slave invented the 
basic device for the cotton gin may 
never be established. It is a matter of 
unverified tradition, however, that 
white men contested the Eli Whitney 
patent on the ground that it was based 
upon cotton gins that they had built 
in Georgia on ideas of a Negro slave 
and that Whitney saw one of these 
gins when as a young Yale graduate 
he was visiting a Georgia plantation. 

Benjamin Banneker’s famous clock, 
the first made in America, was never 
patented but it was widely known in 
his day. The United States Attorney 
General confirmed a decision of the 
Secretary of the Interior in 1858 that 
a patent could not be issued to a slave 
because he was not a citizen. A slave 
could not assign his rights to his 
master so that he could thus patent 
any such invention. This was a con- 
firmation of a ruling of the Patent 
Office. It prevented Jefferson Davis 
later from securing a patent for a boat 
propeller invented by one of his 
slaves, B. T. Montgomery, the father 
of the well-known Isaiah T. Mont- 
gomery of Mound Bayou, Mississippi. 
Because of this experience Davis re- 
commended and the Confederate 
Congress passed a law enabling mas- 
ters to patent inventions of their 
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slaves.! These facts indicate that in- 
ventions by slaves were not infrequent. 

The United States Patent Office 
does not keep record of the race of 
those who receive patents. For a num- 
ber of years, however, one of the late 
officials of that Office, Henry E. 
Baker, a Negro, made an effort to 
determine all patents obtained by 
Negroes.” He secured proof for over a 
thousand patents taken out by Ne- 
groes. There were probably several 
hundred more granted. Mr. Baker 
during his lifetime told the writer that 
he thought at least 1,500 patents had 
been issued to Negroes. 

The first two patents of a corn har- 
vester were granted to Henry Blair, a 
Negro, in 1834 and 1836. James 
Totten, a free Negro, who lived in 
Philadelphia between 1766 and 1842, 
patented a device for handling sails 
on ships and derived from his inven- 
tion a comfortable support for himself 
and family. William B. Purvis of 
Philadelphia made and patented sev- 
eral improvements on machines for 
making paper bags. 

Herbert Rillieux, a Negro of Louisi- 
ana, machinist and engineer of fine 
reputation, in 1846 patented the first 
vacuum pan which revolutionized the 
then known methods of refining sugar. 
This process and other patents of the 
same man were main factors in devel- 
opment of the Louisiana Sugar in- 
dustry and its effect upon this indus- 
try elsewhere.? 

The importance of some of these in- 


1 Henry E. Baker, The Negro in the 
World of Invention, Journal of Negro His- 
tory, 2: 24, Ja 1917. 

* Henry E. Baker, The Colored Inventor, 
a Record of Fifty Years, pamphlet, pri- 
vately printed, 1913. 

* Baker, article cited, Journal of Negro 
History, 11: 25-26. 


ventions may be gathered from the 
experience of Granville T. Woods who 
sold several of his patents to the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, to the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company, and to 
the American Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. The price paid for one of these 
was reported as $10,000, a large price 
at that time. With his brother, Lyates 
Woods, Granville made, patented and 
sold two important railway brakes to 
the Westinghouse Electric Company. 
Robert Pelham of Detroit employed 
for many years in the Census Bureau 
at Washington, devised the machine 
for tabulating statistics from manu- 
facturers’ schedules and leased the 
machines to the United States Gov- 
ernment.‘ 

The lubricating cup of Elijah Mc- 
Coy has been famous more than fifty 
years. He patented his first cup in 
1872. His last patent was issued to 
him in 1912. His lubricating cup was 
regarded as a “‘necessary equipment in 
all up-to-date machinery.” McCoy’s 
invention is one of importance to 
American progress, for wherever it is 
necessary to have oil kept constantly 
supplied to revolving machinery, Mc- 
Coy oil cups will be found. Five or 
six years ago the writer visited the old 
inventor, McCoy, then in a county 
home near Detroit, Michigan. Al- 
though a very old man he was still 
in command of his mental powers. Of 
cheerful disposition he had no grudge 
against the world because he had got- 
ten little return from his inventions. 
He seemed satisfied that he had been 
serviceable to American and world 
progress. 

One of the most outstanding 
achievements of Negro inventors is 


4 Baker, pamphlet cited, pp. 10-11. 
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the machine known as the “nigger- 
head laster,’’ invented by Jan Mat- 
zeliger, a Dutch Guiana mulatto Ne- 
gro shoemaker, employed in a shoe 
factory at South Hadley, Mass. This 
machine was purchased from him by 
Sidney W. Winslow.® With this patent 
Mr. Winslow took the lead in comb- 
ing shoe machinery manufactures and 
laid the foundation of the United 
States Shoe Machinery Company, the 
corporation of over $30,000,000 capi- 
tal that now dominates the industry. 
The development of this machine 
paved the way for producing the fine 
shoes sold at such low prices today. 
Mr. Baker relates an interesting story 
that Matzeliger became a member of 
a white church at Lynn, Mass. and 
bequeathed the church some stock 
which years afterward was sold to 
liquidate a heavy debt on the church 
property. The congregation and pas- 
tor held a “service of thanks one Sun- 
day morning on which occasion a life- 
sized portrait of their benefactor 
looked down from the platform on the 
immense congregation below.’ 
These outstanding examples are 
only a few which show what substan- 
tial contributions Negroes have made 
to the progress of America. Space for- 
bids descriptions of the political views 
of Richard T. Greenough, a Harvard 
graduate who had large influence on 
the educational and political reorgani- 
zation of South Carolina during the 
days of Reconstruction and of Oscar 
James Dunn, statesman and lieuten- 
ant-governor of Louisiana during the 
same period.’ There are many other 


5 Munsey’s Magazine, August, 1912, pp. 
722-27. 

6 Baker, pamphlet cited, pp. 10-11. 

7 See article, ‘“The Lost Tomb,” by A. E. 
Perkins, principal Danneel Public School, 








Negro inventors who have thrown 
light upon the pathway of American 
progress whose names should be 
rescued from the dark, unfathomed 
archives of the past. 


Tue PRESENT 


Turning to the present, it is possible 
to give only a few outstanding ex- 
amples of technicians from among 
many that are available. Because 
they are so well known and have been 
so widely-publicized I need only to 
mention here the epoch-making work 
of George W. Carver and its effect in 
commercial development of the pea- 
nut and peanut oil; his work with 
southern sweet potatoes, to say noth- 
ing of the wide effects of his discov- 
eries in the extraction of paint colors 
from Southern clays and the develop- 
ment of the use of the rich beds of 
marble in Southern states. In much 
of the publicity he has received in the 
magazines and newspapers they have 
failed to mention that he is a Negro. 
He was born of slave parents possibly 
with ancestry reaching back to native 
African forebears. The work of Car- 
ver, of Booker T. Washington and of 
Virginia Randolph have probably 
meant more to the progress of the 
South than that of any other individ- 
uals during the past fifty years. The 
late William G. Wilcox of New York 
said publicly that whatever he had 
contributed to the public schools of 
New York (he was a member and 
chairman of the Board of Education) 
he learned from Booker T. Washing- 
ton whose national influence needs no 
recounting here. 

The mention of Miss Randolph 





New Orleans, La., in Louisiana Weekly, 
January 11, 1926. 
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illustrates what has happened to 
many Negroes whose achievements 
have been unsung in America. This 
little brown woman, a graduate of 
Hampton Institute, worked out in 
Henrico County, Virginia, ideas and 
practices of adapting education to 
rural life. These methods have become 
known as the Jeanes School Plan and 
have spread all over the Southern 
states, into South America, the Philip- 
pines, and into several African col- 
onies. The methods should be known 
as the Randolph-Jeanes School Plan. 
Miss Jeanes bequeathed the money to 
spread the practices discovered and 
developed by Miss Randolph. This 
has been attested by Jackson Davis, 
formerly county superintendent of 
education of Henrico County, now an 
executive of the General Education 
Board; by Dr. James H. Dillard, for- 
merly president and organizer of the 
Jeanes Fund, and by many other 
prominent Virginians who know what 
Miss Randolph accomplished and who 
supported her nomination in 1927 
when she received the Harmon Foun- 
dation Gold Award for distinguished 
achievement in education. 

There is another technical field in 
which the work of a Negro has had 
nation-wide, even world-wide, effect 
upon modern progress. In recent 
years steel material used in all types 
of construction, from towering sky- 
scrapers and the great spans of exten- 
sion bridges, to elevator cables, elec- 
tric dynamos, the framework of auto- 
mobiles down to watch springs, can 
now be tested for internal flaws by 
means of electro-magnetic instru- 
ments. Electro-magnetic waves are 
passed through solid masses of steel and 
flaws in the material are thus found. 


Two men made these discoveries 
and worked out the process. One man 
was a white man by the name of Bur- 
roughs, a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, and the other was a 
Negro, Dr. Elmer 8S. Imes, who was a 
trusted associate of Dr. Burroughs in 
the scientific discoveries and the in- 
ventions based upon them. Dr. Imes 
was the head technician and scientist 
of the Burroughs laboratory. Dr. 
Burroughs fell into the hands of un- 
scrupulous financiers and manufac- 
turing promoters in New York City. 
He was stripped of the fruits of his 
labors and died a broken man. Dr. 
Imes then worked with Maxim on 
some of his inventions and for several 
years was the chief of the laboratory 
of a signal device company. He is now 
a professor of physics at Fisk Uni- 
versity and has standing as an inter- 
national authority in the field of elec- 
tro-magnetic physics. He is a gradu- 
ate of Fisk University and a Ph.D. in 
physics from the University of Michi- 
gan where he worked as a research 
assistant until called into the service 
of Dr. Burroughs. 

Another outstanding achievement 
of a Negro technician is the work of 
the metallurgist, James A. Parsons of 
Dayton, Ohio, which provides metals 
that prove rustless against the corro- 
sion of acids. Parsons, with a staff 
of assistants, all Negroes, for the past 
thirteen years has distinguished him- 
self in the laboratory of the Duriron 
Company of Dayton, Ohio. He has 
made special researches in aluminum 
bronze and in treating iron and steel 
to withstand the effects of sulphuric, 
hydrochloric and other acids in chemi- 
cal laboratories and manufacturing 
plants where these acids are used. He 
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has made several other important 
contributions to the aluminum bronze 
industry and has discovered for his 
company several new methods for 
testing and protecting metals against 
corrosion. 

The President of this Company 
several years ago wrote the following 
about Parsons: 


Mr. Parsons has done some very interesting 
and we believe valuable development work 
in Duriron and we have applied for patent 
covering his development. To indicate his 
originality and significant policy I might 
add that this development was made after 
reports were received from a prominent 
consulting metallurgist, whom we had em- 
ployed at considerable expense for six 
months’ development work, that such de- 
velopments were impossible. 

Although he has specialized in electrical 
engineering he rapidly acquired full knowl- 
edge of chemistry and metallurgy and the 
work—first analytical and then along re- 
search lines—was so satisfactory that we 
have continued to build up under Mr. Par- 
sons a group of colored chemists and re- 
search men.... 

While Mr. Parsons devotes all of his own 
time to metallurgical research he is incharge 
of the laboratory and shows ability as an 
executive. 





In a recent visit to his laboratory, 
Mr. Parsons showed the writer sev- 
eral experiments now in progress. He 
said they have completed several steel 
alloys now being put into production 
and that the Duriron Company is the 
only firm in the world manufacturing 
certain non-corrosive metal products 
in demand the world over for use with 
some of these strong acids. 

Turning to the field of architecture 
space does not allow me to do more 
than mention of such names as A. I. 
Cassel of Washington, D. C., Moses 
McKissick of Nashville, Tenn., and 


Paul Williams of Los Angeles, Calif. 





Space forbids also any discussion of 
the work of Negro engineers. Many 
Negro men during the days of slavery 
made contributions in the construc- 
tion of buildings, roads and bridges. 
In the present period, the Windham 
Brothers of Alabama and A. A. Alex- 
ander of Des Moines, Iowa, have 
achieved such successes as construc- 
tion engineers that they are regarded 
among the leaders in their territory 
irrespective of race or color. 

Our definition of technicians above 
allows the inclusion of outstanding 
achievements of Negroes in medicine, 
agriculture, social science, and racial 
relations. Outstanding examples in the 
medical profession are two men whose 
names are internationally known: 
Thomas Kenneth Lawless, North- 
western University Medical College, 
has done technical work in the treat- 
ment of skin diseases which has been 
recognized by leaders of his profession 
at home and abroad. Dr. George 
Hinton, on the staff of Harvard Medi- 
cal School and Massachusetts General 
Hospital, has not only improved the 
technique of applying the Wassermann 
test but has also discovered and per- 
fected a new technique of blood test- 
ing known as the “Hinton test”? which 
is widely used by leading hospitals 
and physicians of America and other 
countries. The names of such scientists 
as E. E. Just and Charles H. Turner 
are well known and need only to be 
mentioned among informed men to be 
recognized as authorities in their re- 
spective fields. 

In agriculture we hardly think of 
the unsung Negro cotton farmer who 
has contributed his bit to the decades 
of experience in cotton culture and 
who has thus helped to keep America 
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in the lead in the production of the 
“silver fleece.”’ In addition to George 
W. Carver there are two men, who 
as leaders of the farm demonstration 
movement in the South, have made 
technical contributions to the ad- 
vance of agriculture. This is particu- 
larly true of Thomas M. Campbell of 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, whose 
recent biography gives an account of 
his developments of the movable 
school’ for farmers. His story may be- 
come a classic. John Pierce was also 
one of the pioneers in working out 
techniques for teaching Negro farmers 
the arts of cotton and tobacco grow- 
ing. 

Negro technicians, like their white 
neighbors, in the field of social and 
racial relations during an earlier gen- 
eration had a_ practical working 
knowledge of problems and methods 
of social adjustment, although they 
were not versed in the basic sciences 
of psychology, economics and sociol- 
ogy. Those of us, however, who have 
dealt with the problems in this field 
during the past thirty years have 
added to our equipment from these 
basic scientific and technical disci- 
plines. The work of W. E. B. DuBois, 
Carter G. Woodson, and Charles 8. 
Johnson are examples of this scientific 
and technical approach to Negro- 
white relations. These and other Ne- 
gro thinkers by their knowledge and 
wisdom have made contributions that 
have broadened ideas and techniques 
of social adjustment in the economic, 
political, and cultural relations of 
groups in America. Such scientific 
thinking will surely have further in- 

*‘T. M. Campbell, The Movable School 


Goes to the Negro Farmer, Tuskegee: Tuske- 
gee Institute Press, 1936. 


fluence on the development of Ameri- 
can social life. 

With this all too brief review a few 
words on the future may not be 
amiss. The examples cited of out- 
standing achievement in science and 
invention by Negroes who have dem- 
onstrated brains and ability under 
racial restrictions and other very 
limited opportunities, give real pro- 
mise of what may be accomplished 
when the cultural barriers to the de- 
velopment of intelligence are broken 
and when the vocational restrictions 
are removed which deny Negroes op- 
portunities to use their education and 
intelligence. 


THE FuTuRE 


The samples of outstanding achieve- 
ment chosen from many cases lead to 
the clear conclusion that in seven 
basic lines of American inventive and 
scientific culture—the production of 
sugar, the lubrication of moving ma- 
chinery, the manufacture of shoes, 
the testing of steel material for all 
types of construction, the utilization 
of basic vegetable and mineral re- 
sources, the adaptation of educational 
methods to life needs, and in social 
and race relations—Negro technicians 
have made noteworthy contributions 
to American progress. Without some 
of these certain phases of progress 
would not have been made at least 
until a later generation. 

From this conclusion a double in- 
ference may be drawn: 

1. That America will lose heavily 
if in future times the white majority 
denies equal opportunity to Negroes 
of intelligence and capacity. How poor 
would America be without the Mat- 
zeliger shoe laster; the McCoy oil cups; 
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the Carver discoveries, or the Wash- 
ington and Randolph educational 
methods! 

2. That Negro leadership and all 
who wish and work for the highest 
development of democracy must break 
the bonds both of the inferiority in- 
hibitions of Negroes and the civic and 
cultural restrictions that come from 
the white world about them. 

Negro technicians especially, for 
their own sakes, for the sake of the 
group to which they belong, and for 
the basic advancement of America 
should make heroic effort for future 
achievement along at least six funda- 
mental lines: 

First, in the field of building and 
construction, the introduction of 
standardized methods, the use of steel 
and steel alloys, the increase of elec- 
trical power, air conditioning and 
other conveniences offer an extensive 
field for the technical talents of Ne- 
groes. The scientist, the architect, the 
inventor, the designer, even the deco- 
rator, has a wide opportunity here in 
spite of color bars. 

Second, airodynamics are just open- 
ing toward a marvelous future. The 
airplane and the dirigible have many 
miles to go yet in the direction of per- 
fection. Here is a field into which 
Negro technicians should break, no 
matter what barriers stand in the 
way. 

Third, discovery of further uses of 
electricity for power, light and com- 
munication, in such fields as radio, 
telephony, television, offer areas for 
real talent. With all of the advance- 
ment of the past thirty years one may 
seem foolhardy to say that Negro 
technicians should plunge in. And yet, 
one may believe that the advance- 


ment of the past thirty years will seem 
small] in comparison with the develop- 
ments of the next thirty years. 

Fourth, highway and railway con- 
struction are taking new turns with 
the perfection of the internal combus- 
tion engine and electric power in 
transportation. New types of designs 
of highway construction offer open- 
ings to the Negro engineer and in- 
ventor with imagination; and such 
imagination is not bounded by color. 
The large scale construction of hydro- 
electro power and transmission of the 
generated energy offer attractions for 
the engineer beyond the flight of past 
fancy. 

Fifth, modern agriculture is crying 
aloud for scientific technicians. It 
offers almost an unworked field for 
the educated Negro who wants to 
combine a career, a service to des- 
perately needy masses, and a com- 
fortable if not rich return in money 
and life satisfaction. A few pioneers 
have already begun to experiment 
here, where there is little or no racial 
restriction. 

Sixth, the fields of government, 
economic, social and racial relations, 
have had so few scientifically trained 
men of real brains to turn in that di- 
rection that one may sometimes feel 
discouraged lest leadership become 
dependent upon a host of half-baked 
thinkers and workers. These fields 
demand the broadest training com- 
bined with the highest native intelli- 
gence. 

Negro technicians of America need 
greater imagination and courage. Im- 
agination to outstrip those of other 
groups in seeing what is possible with 
the use of material and of knowledge 
in the making of new discoveries and 
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new inventions not only in the field of 
physics and mechanics, but also in 
medicine, in education, in social and 
interracial adjustment. Hundreds of 
millions of colored peoples in Africa, 
Asia and South America would wel- 
come with open arms Negro techni- 
cians from the United States who 
could bring to them the knowledge 
and the skill which will help them to 
master and utilize their natural re- 
sources. 

The Negro technical leader must 
be willing to share their present for- 
tunes under the yokes of the so-called 
superior race. Colonel Robinson upon 
his return from Abyssinia said that 
he had the strongest kind of overtures 
from Arabia and other countries of 
the Near East to come and help them 
develop their airplane facilities. The 


travels of the writer in various parts 
of South and Central Africa convinced 
him that the Negro technician from 
America had a mission to perform 
for the Native peoples. Liberia is 
still open for exploration. It is possible 
for the Negro technician to pioneer in 
the less developed countries of South 
and Central America if he has the 
courage and the imagination. 

Last but not least, imagination and 
superior courage are needed to join 
with all those who will contend like 
the devil to break down the color bar- 
riers that restrict the development 
and work of the Negro technician in 
any field. The future progress of 
America and the world needs all the 
scientific and inventive talent the com- 
ing generations have to offer, especial- 
ly in the realms of human relations. 








The Status of Health and Physical 
Education for Women in Negro 
Colleges and Universities 


A. W. 


During the past ten years, rapid 
changes and extensive experiments 
have taken place throughout the field 
of liberal education in Negro colleges 
and universities. The changes have 
occurred primarily in educational pol- 
icies, but have often been influenced 
to a marked extent by the necessity 
for reduction in student expenses. The 
attempt to balance the school budget, 
with a limited amount of funds, led to 
drastic cuts in all departments, and 
almost to the exclusion of some im- 
portant departments. Perhaps the de- 
partment which suffered most was 
that of health and physical education. 

In Negro colleges the tendency has 
been toward acquiring academic train- 
ing. Little attention has been given to 
the care and protection of health; to 
the building of strong well developed 
bodies; or to the teaching of proper 
recreational activities. In most cases, 
however, some attention has been giv- 
en to competitive athletics for men, 
such as football, basketball, baseball, 
and track; but little, if any, attention 
has been given to physical activities 
for women. 


PURPOSE AND PROCEDURE OF 
PRESENT STUDY 
Because of the writer’s interest in 
the present status of health and 
physical education for women in Ne- 
gro colleges and universities this study 
was made. The purpose was to deter- 


ELLIS 


mine the history and present practices 
of health and physical education for 
women. 

The data were obtained by the 
questionnaire method. A question- 
naire was sent to the presidents of 67 
institutions. Other sources of materi- 
als were catalogues, bulletins, and 
supplementary printed matter issued 
by these institutions. Visits were 
made by the writer to most of the 
schools by which means he was able 
to secure first hand information as a 
check upon the questionnaires and 
statements found in printed docu- 
ments. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF REPLIES ON THE STATUS OF 
HEALTH AND PuysicaAL EDUCATION FOR 
WomMEN IN NEGRO COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES* 





Universities 








and Teachers’ Junior ia 
Liberal Arts Colleges Colleges Section 
Colleges 

i! 2 = East 

20 2 4 South 

16 — — Southwest 

6 1 — Mid-West 
Total 43 5 4 





* Number of questionnaires sent out, 67. 
Number of questionnaires returned, 52 or 77.67 per 
cent. 


Table I shows that liberal arts col- 
leges outnumber teachers’ colleges by 
a large margin. Teachers’ colleges 
barely outnumber junior colleges. Yet 
it was revealed in the information re- 
ceived that there seems to be a tend- 
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ency away from junior colleges, with 
two-yea: curricula, toward teachers’ 
colleges with four-year curricula. All 
teachers’ colleges reporting offer a 
four-year curriculum. 

The topics upon which information 
was secured can be seen in Table II. 
Data under each separate topic were 
tabulated and summarized on the 
basis of the three types of institutions: 
universities and liberal arts colleges, 
teachers’ colleges, and junior colleges. 


REPLIES TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Table II summarizes the replies to 
the questionnaires sent to the three 
types of Institutions. 

Tabulation of the data received 
shows the following facts: 


1. Health and Physical Education 
are required for graduation in 
half of the institutions respond- 
ing. 

2. More than fifty per cent of the 
institutions have trained direc- 
tors in charge of the depart- 
ments. 

3. There was no record found as to 
the first institution to offer 
health and physical education in 
its curricula. 

4. Less than half of the institutions 
have health clinics on the cam- 
pus. 

5. Nearly all of the institutions de- 
vote some time to school and 
personal hygiene. 

6. A large number of the institu- 
tions do not charge students 
medical fees, but send home all 
bills for such to the parents. 


In addition it should be pointed out 
more specifically that, first, of the 
sixty-seven institutions used in this 


study responses from fifty-two or 
77.67% were received. More than 
fifty per cent of the institutions re- 
sponding require health and physical 
education two years, twice a week, 
for graduation. 

Second, six of the leading colleges 
called attention to the fact that al- 
though two years, twice a week, of 
physical education were the require- 
ments for graduation, this credit was 
not included in the 120 semester hours. 
More than half of the institutions rep- 
resented have departments of health 
and physical education with trained 
directors in charge. Some comments 
were made to the effect that directors 
who were not trained attended sum- 
mer schools specializing in physical 
education. 

Third, of the institutions respond- 
ing, 21 colleges, one teachers’ college, 
and one junior college reported that 
although they did not have a modern 
gymnasium fully equipped, they did 
have access to special rooms and in 
some cases condemned frame buildings 
that were used for classes and for in- 
door activities. Almost three-fourths 
of the institutions do not require any 
specific skills or set any definite 
standards of achievements. However, 
all freshmen and sophomores must 
join some intramural team or hobby 
club for physical activity both semes- 
ters throughout the sophomore year. 

Fourth, twenty-three per cent of the 
colleges and universities responding 
offer A.B. or B.S. degrees with a major 
in Health and Physical Education. 
Only six of these institutions made 
special mention of the fact that they 
had swimming pools in their gymnasi- 
ums. More than twenty-five per cent 
of the institutions report changes in 
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TABLE II = 


Status oF DEPARTMENTS OF PHysICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
IN NEGRO COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 























Liberal Arts Teachers’ Junior Total 
Colleges Colleges Colleges —_ : = 
Questions A 
Num-|{ Per |Num-| Per | Num-/ Per | Num- Per te 
ber cent ber | cent} ber | cent | ber cent 
I. Do You Have a Depart- 
ment of Physical Educa- i B 
tion? : 
Yes 24 55.81 2 40 2 50] 28 53.85 ; 
No 10 23.26) 3 60 13 25.00 G 
A. Do You Have a Physi- R 
cal Director in Charge? fc 
Yes 22 53.49 1 20 1 25 | 25 46.35 
No 5 11.63 1 20 6 11.73 
B. How Many Regular ) 
Teachers Make up the De- B 
partment? Ww 
Female 21 48.84) 4 80 1 25 | 26 50.00 E 
C. How Many Part-Time 
Teachers Do You Use? 
Female 7 16.25| 2 40 9 17.35 if 
D. Do You Use Female si 
Student Instructors? Ir 
Yes 15 34.84 15 28.86 tu 
No 7 16.25} 3 60 1 25 11 21.15 : A 
E. Do You Have a Gym? ; qt 
Yes 16 37.29 16 30.76 } gt 
No 8 18.64} 3 60 2 50 13 25.00 B 
F. Name the First Negro er 
Institution to Offer Health } u 
and Physical Education for C 
Women?" 1 
—_— | » 
Il. Is Physical Education D 
required 25 58.11 4 80 1 25 | 30 57.69 . PI 
elective 7 16.25 7 13.46 Sy 
A. Time in Years ‘ E. 
One 1 D 
Two 22 61.11 5 100 2 50} 29 55.77 _ 
Three 1 2.33 1 .199 i V. 
Four ; 4 9.32 + | ca 
B. Periods per Week: of 
Two 19 44.18) 3 60 2 50 | 24 46 .35 
Three 5 11.63 5 9.63 
C. Specific Activities Re- 
quired, by: A. 
College 5 11.63] 3 60 8 15.4 
Department 6 13.98} 2 40 1 25 9 17.35 
1. Rhythms 16 37.29] 4 80 20 38.46 B. 
2. Sports 23 54.40} 5 100 2 50 | 30 57.69 
3. Gymnastics 15 34.84 2 40 by 32.69 
4. Others 5 11.63] 3 60 8 15.4 C. 
qu 
III. Do Physical Educa- 
tion Courses Receive 
Credit? D. 
Yes 16 37.29] 5 100 1 25 | 22 42.34 Re 
No 8 18.64 1 25 9 17.35 To 





























® No record found, but it is believed by the majority that Hampton Institute was the first. 
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Liberal Arts Teachers’ Junior Total 
Colleges Colleges Colleges nian 
Questions 
Num-| Per | Num-/} Per | Num-| Per | Num- Per 
ber cent ber | cent] ber | cent} ber cent 
A. Number of Units Ob- 
tainable—Semester Hours 
Two 23 55.81 1 20 2 50 26 50.00 
Three 9 20 .93 9 17.35 
Four + 9.32 5 100 9 17.35 
B. Credits Toward Degree: 
One year 10 23.26 10 19.23 
Two years 15 34.84 5 100 2 50 22 42 .34 
C. Is Physical Education 
Required without Credit 
for Graduation? 
Yes 12 27.96| 4 80 1 25 17 32.69 
No 10 23 .26 1 20 1 25 12 23.27 
D. Do You Give A.B. or 
B.S. Degree in Education 
with a Major in Physical 
Education? 
Yes 10 23.26 10 19.23 
No 33 76.74) 3 60 1 25 | 37 71.15 
IV. Underscore Expres- 
sions Which Have Been 
Inaugurated in Your Insti- 
tution Since 1930. 
A. Physical Education Re- 
quired of All Students for 
Two or Three Years 33 76.74) 3 60 1 25 | 37 71.15 
B. Varsity Members Ex- 
empted from Physical Ed- 
ucation Classes + 9.16 1 25 5 9.63 
C. Specific Number of Re- 
quired Hours for Teachers’ 
Certificate 16 37.29 3 60 19 36.52 
D. A Greater Emphasis 
Placed on Intramural 
Sports 15 34.84] 4 80 1 25 | 20 38.46 
E. Curtailment of Courses 
Due to Budget Cut 4 9.32 i 20 5 9.63 
V. Are Physical and Medi- 
cal Examinations Required 
of All Students? 
Yes 43 | 100 5 100 4 100 | 52 | 100 
Yearly 37 86.05} 3 60 3 75 | 438 82.69 
Semi-Annually 6 13.8 2 40 1 25 9 17.38 
A. Persons on Staff 
Nurses 25 58.11 2 40 3 75 | 30 57.69 
Doctors 30 69.76) 3 60 1 25 | 34 65.38 
Instructors 5 100 2 50 7 13.46 
B. Are They Fulltime? 
Yes 17 39.52] 3 60 1 25] 21 40.03 
No 10 23.26 10 5.20 
C. Does the College Re- 
quire a Medical Fee? 
Yes 30 69.76} 2 40 1 25 | 33 63.46 
No 1l 25 2 40 13 25.00 
D. Is Health Education 
Required without Credit 
Toward a Degree? 
Yes 21 48.84] 4 80 25 48.00 
No 15 38.84 15 28.85 
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freedom of choice of activities and in 
general a more liberal attitude toward 
the inclusion of recreational activities, 
but specifically an objection to inter- 
collegiate sports for women. 

Fifth, of the teachers’ colleges re- 
sponding, sixty per cent called atten- 
tion to the fact that, in order to meet 
the state requirements for the “A” 
certificate, it was necessary to in- 
crease the units of health and physical 
education academically acceptable for 
graduation, from four to six. 

Sizth, less than eighty-six per cent 
of all the institutions require annual 
physical and medical examination of 
all students as part of the entrance 
requirements. In some cases students 
were allowed to have their family 
physician fill out the examination 
blank and mail it directly to the insti- 
tution. Twenty per cent of the fifty- 
two institutions used in this study 
have clinics or hospitals on the cam- 
pus with a full-time physician and 
nurse on the staff. Others commented 
on the fact that they had access to 
city hospitals for serious cases. It is 
interesting to note that eleven col- 
leges, two teachers’ colleges, and three 
junior colleges do not charge students 
medical fees. However, it is the policy 
of these institutions to make the stu- 
dent pay for all personal hospital or 
medical emergencies. 

Seventh, only forty per cent of the 
schools listed the general courses of- 
fered in health education: personal 
and school hygiene, physiology, and 
anatomy. A large number of the insti- 
tutions require a semester of health 
education without credit toward the 
degree. 

Eighth, attention is called to the an- 
swers given to question (f) under No. 


1: ‘Name and give the year of the 
first Negro institution to offer health 
and physical education for women?” 
No record was found as to the first 
institution to offer a program of 
health and physical education for 
women. Fifty per cent of the schools 
answering stated that it was their be- 
lief that Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Virginia, was the first to offer 
such a course. 

Ninth, ‘‘the history of physical edu- 
cation in Negro colleges and universi- 
ties up to 1918 points to a strictly 
athletic program, consisting of such 
activities as: football, baseball, ten- 
nis, and a little track.’”! 

Although it was not definitely 
stated that the above-mentioned pro- 
gram was restricted to men only, the 
writer is of the opinion that it was; 
and that no consideration whatever 
was given to the women, except in 
cases where a few showed some par- 
ticular interest in learning to play 
tennis. With the coming of Brock 
(West Virginia State College), Kindle 
(Talladega), and Williams (Hampton 
Institute), the modern conception of 
physical education made its appear- 
ance in Negro institutions. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The findings of the study seem to 
justify the following general conclu- 
sions: 

1. That the status of health and 
physical education in Negro colleges 
and universities is, in general, com- 
paratively low. 

2. Most of the institutions under 
consideration have some type of recre- 
ational program for women; but only 





1J. H. Burr, A Survey of Physical Educa- 
tion in Negro Colleges. 
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a few colleges have initiated a defi- 
nitely well-planned program of health 
and physical education for women. 

3. The two-year physical education 
recreation course offered in most col- 
leges for graduation is generally a 
routine course, which is not designed 
to meet physical needs of individual 
students. 

On the basis of the results found, 
the writer wishes to make a suggestion 
for a sound standardized program of 
health and physical education. It is 
recommended that there be set up a 
more flexible program that will fit the 
individual needs of students. The 
most outstanding prerequisite for 
such a program is a thorough physical 
examination by the college physician. 
Following the examination it is sug- 
gested that students be grouped as 
follows: 

A, Students who are sufficiently 
high grade in development and en- 
durance to take part in vigorous ac- 
tivities. 

B. Those who have one or more 
physical defects, none of which is seri- 
ous enough to curtail a normal pro- 
gram of activities. 


C. Those whose physical status is 
such as to prohibit them from carry- 
ing a normal program. This group 
may, however, be assigned to classes 
in restricted or moderated recreation- 
al activities. 

D. Those who on account of one or 
more uncorrectable physical defects 
render them unfit for any program of 
physical activities; or, in cases where 
the defects are found correctable with- 
in the means of the department, they 
may be assigned to individual treat- 
ment in physical therapy or corrective 
exercises. 

Such a program would help the 
round shouldered girl and the exces- 
sively fat girl to develop a symmetri- 
cal figure; the girl with the weak 
heart to engage in harmless activities 
and perhaps help her gain physical 
strength. With proper supervision 
many malformalities may be corrected 
by some treatment in the department. 

It is the writer’s sincere opinion 
that careful attention should be given 
to methods of developing strong, well- 
formed bodies; for the mind can func- 
tion best only when the body is phys- 
ically sound. 








A Study of Change of Attitudes 
Toward the Negro | 
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Available information on the pos- school pupils who were taught ‘‘non- 








( 
sibilities of changing attitudes toward indoctrinating’” lessons and whose : 
the Negro, although studies have been attitudes on the whole did not change ; 
reported over a period of ten years, is__ reliably in or away from the direction I 
extremely meager and inconclusive. of the attitudes of the teachers. This é 
The number of studies is too few, the study was not exactly concerned with I 
focus of interest too scattered, the change in attitude toward a racial t 
number of subjects too small, and the group, but in any event was inconclu- F 
method too crude to lead to depend- sive. For high school pupils, then, r 
able conclusions. * there is no conclusive evidence on 9 

change of attitudes toward the Negro. n 
Recent Stupies In the college field knowledge is also i 
Three studies have been reported very inadequate. Two studies have fi 
on high school pupils. Schlorff' re- been made of the effect of direct con- ] t 
ports a study of the attitudes of 425 tact with Negroes on student atti- | 0 
high school students by the method tudes toward the Negro. Young‘ men-_ | st 
of paired comparisons. The attitudes tions an investigation made about | t] 
were influenced by a modified curricu- 1927 or 1928 in which sixteen gradu- : 0 
lum in a civies class, during 15 periods ate students visited a Negro hospital i n 
at weekly intervals. The group sub- to witness an operation, and made ‘ N 
jected to the experiment revealed a other favorable Negro contacts over te 
reliable gain in liberality of attitudes. the period of a school term. Some gain te 
Campbell and Stover? report a study in tolerance occurred but it appears tl 
of 24 ninth grade girls, tested on the to have been unreliable and by no DS ia 
Bogardus and Hinckley scales. The means uniform. A rather similar ap- | el 
group studied information about Ne- proach was employed by Smith in an ec 
groes. A statistically reliable gain was experiment on 46 graduate students 
made on the Bogardus test but not who during two week-ends attended cl 
on the Hinckley scale. parties and teas, visited homes, had pe 
Manske’ reported data on 661 high personal contacts, and heard speeches te 
r=” a aE in Harlem. The results were large and tl 
. W. Schlorff, An Experiment in the . See 
Measurement and Modification of Racial reliable gains on each test and these 3 
Attitudes in School Children. Doctor’s Dis- 
sertation, New York: New York Univer- Doctor’s Dissertation. New York: Teachers A 
sity, 1930. College, Columbia University, 1935. Pi 

2D. W. Campbell, and G. F. Stover, 4D. Young, American Minority Peoples, U 
“Teaching International-mindedness in the New York, 1932, pp. 16-17. A 
Social Studies,’’ Journal Educational Soci- EY | Hae 8 Smith, An Experiment in Modify- 24 
ology, 7: 244-248 (1933). ing Attitudes Toward the Negro, Doctor’s 

J. Manske, The Reflection of Teach- Dissertation. New York: Teachers College, Ai 
ers’ ‘Atiiiudes in the Attitudes of their Pupils, Columbia University, 1933. 17 
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remained reliable over at least an 
eleven month period. 

Only two studies have reported 
change of attitudes toward the Negro 
on the part of college undergraduates. 
Young® found that a course in race 
problems left the opinions of 450 stu- 
dents practically unchanged as to the 
relative inborn ability of various 
races. Seventeen more students re- 
ported a belief that races were about 
equal in ability after the course than 
before, but the order of rank of 
twenty-four racial and nationality 
groups in native ability was almost 
perfectly correlated at the beginning 
and end of the 30-hour course. The 
method of ranking has its drawbacks 
in such studies, however, since more 
favorable attitudes could exist for all 
twenty-four groups, and yet the rank 
order might remain the same. The 
second study, by Droba,’ agreed with 
that of Young. As a result of a course 
on the Negro 30 student subjects did 
not become more liberal toward the 
Negro to a statistically reliable ex- 
tent. The Hinckley attitude scale 
toward the Negro was employed in 
this study. 

For college students, then, the pres- 
ent sketchy evidence indicates that 
courses of a factual and analytical 
nature do not effect reliable attitude 
changes, while favorable personal ex- 
periences with members of the race 
tend to produce more favorable atti- 
tudes. 


° D. Young, “‘Some Effects of a Course on 
American Race Problems on the Race 
Prejudice of 450 Undergraduates at the 
University of Pennsylvania,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 22: 235- 
242 (1927). 

7D. D. Droba, “Education and Negro 
Attitudes,’ Sociology and Social Research, 
17: 137-141 (1932). 


THE PRESENT STUDY 


Some hitherto unpublished data, 
fragmentary but obtained by the use 
of methods of recognized reliability, 
will be reported in two series. The first 
series consists of 46 students enrolled 
in university undergraduate courses 
entitled Immigration and Race Prob- 
lems, given in the Department of 
Sociology at the University of Kansas 
during the fall semester of the 1931- 
1932, 1932-1933, and 1934-1935 ses- 
sions. The measurement of change in 
attitudes was obtained by use of an 
adaptation of the social distance tech- 
nique developed by Bogardus.’ The 
students in the first week of the 
course, by checking the items in the 
scale, indicated what relationships 
they would permit the average mem- 
ber of each of fifty nationality groups 
to have with them. At the end of the 
course the same scale was used to 
record the attitudes at that time. A 
copy of the scale is included herewith: 


Socrat Intimacy CHART 


According to your first feeling reactions, 
check one or more of the following degrees 
of intimacy for each nationality group, in- 
dicating in this way that you would will- 
ingly admit members of each nationality 
group (as a class, and not the best nor the 
worst members you have known) to the re- 
lationship or relationships selected. 


. To close kinship by marriage 

. To closest friendship 

. To membership in same club 

. To business partnership 

As your guests at an intimate gathering 

To your street as neighbors 

. As students at the same college 

. As guests of another at an intimate 
gathering 


our wN 


oes | 





8. S. Bogardus, “Measuring Social 
Distance,” Journal of Applied Sociology, 9: 
300 (1925). 
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9. As speaking acquaintances outside 
home 
10. As incidental acquaintances on a jour- 


ney 

11. As occupants of next seats at places of 
amusement 

12. As inhabitants of same city 

13. Present, but not in physical contact at 
place of amusement 

14. To citizenship in your country 

15. As visitors to your country 

16. As residents in same country without 
citizenship 

17. Would exclude from your country 

The value of each statement was 

based on the consensus of sixty-two 

students who placed the statements in 

rank order of intimacy of relationship 

expressed in them. The values ob- 

tained in this way were the foliowing:® 

Average 


Relationship Intimacy Rank 
Marriage 1.06 
Closest friendship 2.08 
Membership in same club or 

fraternity 3.12 
Business partnership 3.67 
One’s own guest at an inti- 

mate gathering 4.93 
Resident of same neighbor- 

hood 6.09 
Student at same college 6.19 
Guest of another at an inti- 

mate gathering 6.60 
Speaking acquaintance out- 

side the home 8.94 
Incidental acquaintance on a 

journey 9.63 
Occupant of next seat at 

place of amusement 11.21 
Resident of same city 11.52 


Present but not in physical 
contact at place of amuse- 
ment 


12.14 

* These values were reported in Mapheus 
Smith, “Degrees of Social Intimacy,”’ 
Sociology and Social Research, 17: 324-330 
(1933). The average for “exclusion from 
country” was not obtained from ratings, 
but only a misunderstanding of the neob- 
lem could cause a subject to rate it less 
than 17th in a list containing the other 
items mentioned. 


Citizen of same country 12.85 
Visitor only in same country 13.79 
Resident of same country 

without citizenship 14.18 


An exact description of the experi- 
ences of the students that might ac- 
count for any changes in their feeling 
of intimacy or distance toward the 
members of nationality groups is not 
available. No attempt was made to 
measure directly the reading of the 
students about the different groups. 
No effort was made to change the ra- 
cial attitudes of the students in the 
course. About half of the work of the 
semester was devoted to American 
immigration questions, the other half 
centering around race problems in the 
United States. The course was a com- 
bination of lectures, class discussions, 
book review assignments, and term 
projects. Thus, while there is no defi- 
nite measurement of the stimulus 
toward attitude changes, the subjects 
had contact with ideas about the 
group which might be calculated to 
produce a broader understanding of 
it, from which might come a decrease 
of feelings of distance. This series, as 
well as the other, discloses, then, the 
change of attitude toward the Negro 
that took place in university students 
during one semester of their junior- 
senior years, during which time the 
students had fairly wide ideological 
contacts with the race concerned. 

The average intimacy at the begin- 
ning of the course was 9.8, approxi- 
mately equivalent to “an incidental 
acquaintance on a journey.” The 
average for the 13 men was 9.5 and 
for the 33 women 9.9. At the end of 
the course the group average was 7.7, 
a change of 2.2 scale points, or 22.4 
per cent of the original score toward 
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greater intimacy. The second average 
corresponds approximately to accep- 
tance of Negroes as ‘‘guests of another 
at an intimate gathering.”’ The aver- 
age for men on the second trial was 
6.4, a change of 3.1 points, or 32.6 per 
cent of the original score toward 
greater intimacy; the corresponding 
figures for women were 8.2, a change 
of 1.7 points, or 17.2 per cent of the 
original score. 


percentages of the possible changes 
were, in order, 25.0 for the whole 
group, 36.5 for men and 19.1 for 
women. 

Not included in the above average 
were the records of eight Negro sub- 
jects enrolled in the classes. All of 
these subjects expressed the maximum 
intimacy at the beginning and end of 
the course. One of these was of Indian 
extraction in the maternal line. All 


TABLE I 


First AND Seconp ArtitupEs RELATIVE TO GREATEST DEGREE OF INTIMACY 




















Degree of | First Test | Second Test 
Intimacy | Men Women Total | Men Women Total 

1 0 0 0 1 0 1 

2 3 1 + 5 4 9 

3 0 2 2 0 1 1 

4 0 0 0 1 4 5 

5 0 0 0 0 3 3 

6 0 2 2 0 0 0 

7 3 10 13 1 9 10 

8 0 1 1 0 0 0 

9 1 3 4 3 1 4 

10 1 0 1 0 0 0 

ll 0 2 2 0 0 0 

12 0 4 4 0 3 3 

13 1 1 2 0 1 Fi 

14 1 0 1 0 2 2 

15 0 2 2 0 2 2 

16 1 3 4 0 0 0 

17 2 2 4 2 3 5 
Total 13 33 46 13 33 46 








The change of 2.2 scale points rep- 
resents approximately 99 chances in 
a hundred of a true change in the aver- 
age (a critical ratio of 2.2). 

The changes may also be inter- 
preted in terms of the proportion of 
possible changes realized. The limit 
of possible intimacy for each person 
and for each group average is 1.0, so 
that the limit of possible changes 
equals the average at first minus 1.0. 
For the whole group the resulting 
figure is 8.8, for men it is 8.5, and for 
women 8.9. The actual changes, as 


but two of these students were of ob- 
vious mulatto extraction. No Indians 
were included in this series. 

Eleven of the forty-six persons in 
the series, 4 men and 7 women, did 
not change in attitude during the 
course. These persons constituted 30.8 
per cent of the men and 21.2 per cent 
of the women. Eight subjects, 1 man 
(7.7 per cent) and 7 women (21.2 per 
cent) became less intimate in attitude. 
At the end of the course 5 men and 4 
women expressed intimacy attitudes 
of the degree of closest friendship for 
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the Negro group, and 1 man expressed 
the primary degree of intimacy atti- 
tude, that of willingness to marry into 
the group. 

Table I indicates the first and sec- 
ond attitudes of the group concerning 
the greatest degree of intimacy per- 
mitted. 

Table II presents the amount and 
direction of changes occurring in the 
first series. 

TABLE II 


AMOUNT AND DIRECTION OF CHANGES 
IN First SERIES 








Amount and 
Direction of Men 
Change* 


Women 
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* Signifies less intimacy. 


This series, in general, shows a sex 
+ difference, with greater intimacy of 
attitude expressed by men than by 
women both before and after the 
course, a greater amount and percent- 
age of change, and a smaller number 
and percentage of subjects becoming 
more antagonistic in attitudes. None 
of the changes were statistically re- 
liable and none of the sex differences 
were great enough for reliability in 
such a small population. 


The second series consisted of 35 
students enrolled in a similar course 
in Immigration and Race Problems 
in the fall semester of 1937 at the 
University of Kansas and tested dur- 
ing the first week of a course with the 
Hinckley Attitude toward the Negro 
scale, No. 3, Form A. At the last 
meeting of the class Form B was 
given. The first month of the course 
was devoted to a study of race differ- 
ences and the last month to lectures 
on the Negro problem in the United 
States. The general point of view of 
the course was the same as for the 
first series, and the instructor was the 
same. 

The average attitude score at the 
beginning of the course was 5.4 which 
is .1 scale point on the side of the exact 
neutral position toward antagonism 
toward the Negro. The average score 
was the same for both men and wom- 
en. At the end of the course the 
average score was 7.0, a change of 
1.6 scale points, or 29.6 per cent of 
the original score, toward a liberal 
attitude toward the Negro. The class 
average at the end of the course coin- 
cided with the limit of the range of 
“liberal attitude toward the Negro” 
nearest the neutral position. Each sex 
changed the same amount. 

The change of 1.6 points repre- 
sented 100 chances in a hundred of a 
true difference between the averages 
(a critical ratio of 6.36). This is a 
much more significant change than in 
the first series. 

On the assumption that the extreme 
limit of liberal expression of attitude 
of the group would be marked by the 
acceptance of the single statement 
with the most liberal rating (10.6 scale 
points), the maximum change for the 
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group would be 5.2 scale points. Of 
this possible change the 1.6 points of 
actual change was 30.8 per cent, a 
slightly greater proportionate change 
than in the other series of cases. 

In the second series there were two 
Negro women and one Negro man. 


Every subject in the group became 
more liberal at the end of the course 
than at the first, the range of change 
being from .1 to 3.7 scale points. The 
following tabulation presents the 
number of subjects with different atti- 
tudes at each testing. 


TABLE III 
NuMBER OF SUBJECTS WITH CERTAIN ATTITUDES AT THE Two TESTINGS 

















First Test Second Test 
Attitude 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 
Very liberal toward Negro 0 ( 0 1 0 1 
Liberal toward Negro 1 2 3 5 13 18 
Neutral 11 19 30 6 10 16 
Prejudice against Negro 0 2 2 0 0 0 
Very prejudiced against Negro 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Total 12 23 35 12 23 35 











The first test scores were 6.5, 7.1, and 
7.0, respectively, with ranks of 5, 1, 
and 2.5 respectively, in the whole 
class. The second test scores were 8.1, 
8.6, and 8.2, in order, or ranks of 5, 
3, and 4, respectively. All three Negro 
students were mulattoes of medium 
pigmentation. These scores were not 
eliminated from the totals as in the 
first series, because of the difference 
in character of the measuring devices 
used, 

Two Indian students were in the 
group, both men, one a Creek, the 
other a Cherokee, both natives of 
Oklahoma. The former’s first and sec- 
ond scores were 4.9 and 6.4, respec- 
tively, below the average in liberality. 
The latter’s corresponding scores were 
6.0 and 7.6, above the average in lib- 
erality. Other evidence has indicated 
a greater liberality of Indian students 
toward the Negro on the average than 
is expressed by white students.!° 


1° Mapheus Smith, “A Comparison of 
White and Indian Attitudes Toward the 


The amount of change is shown in 
Table IV. All changes were toward 
greater liberality. 


TABLE IV 
Amount oF CHANGE BETWEEN TESTINGS 








Amount of 
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GENERAL CONCLUSION 

The conclusion from both methods 
of study is substantially the same, 
that attitudes toward the Negro do 
become more favorable during the 
period of a semester of study in the 
field of immigration and race rela- 
tions. The results are substantially the 
same by two different methods and 
over a period of years. This conclusion 
is contradictory to that resulting from 
other investigations on college stu- 
dents in ordinary courses on race 
problems. But there was nothing dis- 
closed on the program of this study 
to indicate that a similar change 
would not be shown when larger num- 
bers of subjects are employed. Noth- 
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ing helpful in accounting for the dif- 
ferences in results of the various 
studies can be suggested. The precise 
pattern of causes of the change is not 
revealed. They are probably subtle 
and elusive. Future experiments will 
be of more theoretical significance, if 
they seek to isolate the conditions re- 
sponsible for the changes that do oc- 
cur. For the present, however, it is at 
least not possible to conclude pessi- 
mistically that race attitudes cannot 
be changed at the college level by 
means of a critical scientific approach 
which reveals the present impossibil- 
ity of proving racial differences in the 
ability to adjust to and contribute to 
general culture in the United States. 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Negro-True! 


Literary critics, professional and 
amateur, find the trueness-to-life of 
books an ever-present, knotty and dis- 
maying topic. “We know that Mr. 
Cornstalk knows Cornville,” they 
will sometimes say, ‘‘but why doesn’t 
he tell the truth about it? Who is pay- 
ing him and promising him fame to 
twist the facts, and for what species of 
propaganda is this book being pub- 
lished?” The common reader, archest 
of literary critics, thinking himself 
perfectly hand-in-glove with “‘life,’’ is 
always shaking his head over the in- 
fidelity of some promising genius to 
his tranche de vie. 

The common reader, and even the 
professional critic, sometimes forgets 
that the romantic and the fanciful 
play as big a part in the deep mean- 
ings of life as hard experience. The psy- 
chologist must explore dreams, half- 
thoughts, and hallucinations, along 
with lucid moments; the sociologist 
finds grotesque and antic fairylands 
in the slums; the lawyer conjures up a 
wonderland, stranger than Alice’s, in 
the mind of his client who committed 
murder while “away.”’ No one can 
escape the romantic; it is useless to 
try. It does not often supply our sub- 
stance, but it does supply our color 
and glow and thrill, our mental vita- 
mins. 

But the habit that people and 
critics have of putting temporary 
phases of the romantic in a mold and 
labeling the thing permanent, avoid- 
ing the close and constant scrutiny of 
natural phenomena, is not justifiable, 
and is not romantic. It is sentimental. 
The American Negroes, in a so-called 
plantation tradition—which Sterling 





1 Richard Wright, Uncle Tom’s Childrens 
ay Harper and Brothers, 1938. 


Brown and others are still debunking 
—were portrayed as sinfully meek, 
sinfully religious, sinfully devoted to 
men whose rough boots were always in 
their faces, perpetually merry, un- 
moral and sweet-singing. Now, after 
many decades, every Negro in the 
movies, on the radio, in books, in hill 
houses, in employment agencies, on 
the street, or emerging not empty- 
handedly from the chicken-house, is 
expected to conform to the exact pat- 
tern. In the eyes of most Americans, 
he is still carrying log cabins and cot- 
ton patches on his back, and razors, 
pork chops, rabbit’s feet and water- 
melon seeds in his pockets. 

It is bad enough when white writers 
continue the cruel joke, merely be- 
cause they are lazy or malicious or 
fearful of contamination. But since 
the beginning of our present era, these 
white writers have been ably assisted 
by a corps of Negro writers, who, in 
exchange for the glory of having their 
least expressions writ in the water of 
flashy publication, have given the 
whole proceedings a new coating of 
authenticity. They have shown the 
Negro population, from Harlem to 
Florida, unchanged from Uncle Tom 
except for more gaudy exteriors. They 
have refused to smash the mold to 
bits, and show its absurdity and im- 
possibility in the face of environ- 
mental and evolutionary change. They 
have preferred to “get published” 
rather than to tell the truth, both 
hard and soft. We appreciate their 
temptation but deplore its outcome. 

That is why we are so genuinely re- 
freshed at the dawn of Richard 
Wright. He was aware of the tempta- 
tion. He knew the hundred-headed 
dog at the gates of publication a la 
Negro. He knew that only the greatest 
coordination and skill, only the keen- 
est refinement of principles would ad- 
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mit him to speech where all the others 
had had to bow the knee to Baal or 
remain silent. He accepted that chal- 
lenge and his work shows the effect of 
the brutal demands of art—like Bee- 
thoven’s or Michelangelo’s—putting 
to shame the writers on the Negro of 
all races and degrees of radicality, 
with one or two exceptions. For have 
not the artists in the Negro been pre- 
senting us, under the guise of genius, 
poems and stories which were seen, 
felt and all written down in from ten 
minutes to a few hours! 

Wright wrote five long stories, four 
of which, “Big Boy Leaves Home,” 
“Down by the Riverside,” ‘Long 
Black Song,” and “Fire and Cloud” 
are published as Uncle Tom’s Children. 
They are all stories of the Negro 
in the deep South, centering in be- 
nighted Mississippi, where Wright 
was born and reared, and did his slow, 
careful and accurate observing and 
reconstructing of Negroes. He paints 
the same Negro that a dozen Negro 
and white literary “geniuses” have 
painted for at least fifteen years. But 
instead of pretending that romantic 
qualities alone can produce character, 
as his predecessors did, he uses as his 
basis the suppressed, hard thoughts 
of Negro workers and serfs, and 
their children, their deliberate actions 
squeezed out by these thoughts. He 
uses romantic attachments as they 
should be used, for decoration, for 
embellishment, for somber or brilliant 
coloring. In other words, he gives us 
who know Southern Negro life the 
very substance which in previous 
stories we have felt the omission of, 
and had to supply as we read along. 

We wonder, however, if Wright by 
giving all his attention to the Negro 
who is lynched and beaten is saying 
that this is the only Negro who pos- 
sesses a literary problem. Or is he 
saying that this is the only Negro 
worth writing about? We recognize 
the sheer tragedy in the story of a 
Negro hunted animal who hides under 
a rock and witnesses his buddy’s 
lynching and in the story of a wife 


who watches from afar the destruc- 
tion of her husband after he has killed 
the white salesman who ravished her, 
We confess to a suspense so great as 
to be called helpless. But we wonder if 
the real, and most deeply dramatic, 
fight is not in the lives of those thou- 
sands who live and trade and sing 
and fear day by day in the country so 
vociferously called the white man’s, 
and protected with so much flam- 
boyance. In other words, the essen- 
tial tragedy of the Negro is in the 
threat under which he lives, not in the 
fulfillment of it. His essential drama 
is in his maneuvers to circumvent this 
threat. 

The timid ought to be warned that 
Wright’s solution to the Negro prob- 
lem is so revolutionary that the chief 
of circulation in the New York Public 
Library, for one, has refused to buy 
the book except for the Harlem 
branch. His fifth story in this series 
was refused for the present book and 
published in a “radical” magazine. 
He really means his “Uncle Tom is 
dead!” And yet, it is a purely artistic 
solution. One may read vicious propa- 
ganda into these stories if he so de- 
sires, or if he can’t help it; but 
Wright’s plots are so constructed and 
his idealisms so directed that his revo- 
lutionary answer is inevitable, after 
the fashion of all high art. In consider- 
ing this answer, though, the careful 
reader will remember that the Negro’s 
position in America is unorthodox for 
the same reason it is predominantly 
romantic; and if unorthodox, why not, 
honorably, revolutionary? 

When we stop to weigh what we 
have written here about Wright, we 
are frightened at these few simple 
facts. Has it actually taken so long 
for America to develop a fiction writer 
who is “‘Negro-true?” Isn’t he likely 
to be lonely for a long time yet? Must 
he be set so far apart from all these 
students of Negro life, these grandiose 
penmen and philosophers drenched in 
African and Aframerican and Afro- 
Harlem and Afro-Florida and Afro- 
Charleston tradition, and _ similar 
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flailers of the air? Indeed he must, and 
for the same reason that a Cather 
stands above a Hurst, or a Dutch 
master above a sign painter. The 
latter paints to overtake the fancy or 
to please the eye or to display the 
prevailing catchy style; the former to 
make the mind hot with ideas and 
eventually calm with understanding 
of the truth. 

And there is no better reason for my 
belief that this book should be read 
and reread by every person who can 
get a copy than the consummate art 
with which this truth is accomplished. 
If there is any education in literature 
at all, it is in the way literature sug- 
gests how life, with all its vast com- 
plexity of things which will and will 
not mix, can be made to have simple, 
definite meanings through the chem- 
istry of hard thinking and deep feeling. 
When that chemistry succeeds, you 
have literary art; and you have it in 
Richard Wright without any question. 
He has no superior in America today 
as a storyteller. But beyond that, he 
can take these story facts and con- 
struct meanings and ideals which con- 
vince and inspire, and inspire even 
when they do not convince. When 
he can take a Negro preacher, known 
for his diplomacy with gouging whites 
and vacillating Negroes: send him 
through a mill of trouble which breaks 
his individual spirit but hardens his 
social will; and have him, at the end, 
to mumble out loud, exultingly, ‘“Free- 
dom belongs to the strong!” Richard 
Wright is on his way toward great 
art. 

JoHN LOVELL, JR. 
Ass’t. Professor of English 
Howard University 


Excuses for Negro Novels! 


Miss Mercedes Gilbert, distin- 
guished actress, star of Green Pastures 
and Mulatto, has written a first novel 
called Aunt Sara’s Wooden God. It is 


; 1 Mercedes Gilbert, Aunt Sara’s Wooden 
God. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 
1938. Pp. 271. 
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a story of Georgia and Florida Ne- 
groes, told almost in conversational 
style. Many of its passages seem to be 
written for the talents Miss Gilbert 
displayed in Mulatto. 

If you forget that most of these 
people are Negroes, you will find your- 
self following a typical indulgent- 
mother-spoiled-son motif. Aunt Sara 
has two sons—William, love child be- 
fore marriage, born of a white father, 
light-complexioned, handsome, apt, 
shrewd, deceitful but likable; Jim, 
born in wedlock of an upright Negro 
father, dark-skinned, homely, hard- 
handed, plodding, rugged, dependable 
but uninspiring. William manages to 
live a double life, angel at home in 
Byron, gambler, loose liver, and plot- 
ter with thieves in Macon. Jim is a 
steady farmer, fully trusted by his 
white patron, spending 18 months in 
jail to cover William’s sins. William 
makes the usual attempt at regenerat- 
ing himself by going to work in a 
Florida sawmill, but comes home 
eventually, ready to confess his many 
crimes before he dies; but Jim pre- 
vents his confession so that Aunt Sara 
may retain, at least in memory, her 
“wooden god and cornstalk Jesus.” 
The motif is done throughout accord- 
ing to accepted rules. For example, 
Ruth desired by both William and 
Jim, swings toward Jim at first be- 
cause of the general appearance of 
security that he exudes; then toward 
William because of his maneuvers and 
the passionateness of his wooing; and 
finally back to Jim. Those who like an 
old, old story in new and interesting 
dress, easy to visualize, smoothly run- 
ning, Miss Gilbert has satisfied. 

But unfortunately, she is writing 
about Negroes, who are at a suspicious 
stage of development in America. You 
cannot write a “‘straight”’ story about 
American Negroes. You must have 
some excuse which the times consider 
legitimate. You can write social fic- 
tion, like that so superbly com- 
pounded by Richard Wright, in which 
the Negro is illuminated by his social 
backgrounds, past or present. You can 
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do regional things, in the tradition of 
Heyward and Hurston, in which the 
Negro as a branch of the people is 
presented through the special charac- 
teristics of his local color region. If 
you have a “riproaring yarn” about 
Negroes—or anyone else—you can 
tell that. And you can tell these stories 
of studied humanity, in which human 
beings, who happen to be Negroes, 
are delineated with peculiar tender- 
ness and understanding. But Miss 
Gilbert, possessing touches of several 
of these, emphasizing none, seems to 
be excluding herself from the general 
field of worth-while fiction without 
writing purposefully enough to estab- 
lish a new field. 

She knows these Negroes of whom 
she writes—she knows them thor- 
oughly. If she specializes in the 
Georgia Negro we have seen a dozen 
times in fiction, she is well within her 
rights. If she makes occasional errors 
in English composition, or in plot 
structure, she is doing no more than 
many successful writers. If, deserting 
her easy style, she tries to fly in the 
empyrean of purple description, she 
can be forgiven for that. But she must 
have a point, an edge to her story: not 
necessarily one associated with Ne- 
groes as a race, but certainly one 
sharpened by the inner and outer 
meanings of the community she has 
selected, like the laughing deadliness 
of Heyward’s Catfish Row or the 
sinister mystery of Wright’s delta at 
flood time. In spite of all the horror 
in which propaganda literature is 
held, Miss Gilbert must have a socio- 
logical, as well as a literary, excuse if 
she intends to write-worth while fiction 
about Negroes. 

Following that logic, the best thing 
in the book is the two prayers by 
Aunt Sara, so reminiscent of God’s 
Trombones. Aunt Sara is really con- 
vincing when she says: 

Paralyze his throat again’ dat poison liquor 
dats killin’ his soul an’ drivin’ ’im from 





yo’ presence. 
Lawd, Ah knows dat you kin unlock doors 
dat’s locked, 


An’ Ah want ’uh ask you dis mornin’ heah 
me Lawd, 

To unlock de door uh Luke Brown’s heart 

An’ walk in an’ take yo’ riteful place. 

Wake ’im up dis mornin’ Lawd to de sense 
uh his duty. 

Ah know you is a prayer answerin’ God, 

An’ Ah want you to bend down yo’ ear, 

An’ hear my prayer for dis heah sinful man, 


JOHN LOVELL, JR. 


Civil War Negroes! 


The writing of an impartial review 
is subject to some of the same diffi- 
culties as the writing of an impartial 
history. The reader quite often will 
already have an undercurrent of feel- 
ing as he picks up a book dealing with 
a controversial subject. With this in 
mind, it may be said that the Negro 
reader will find in this treatment more 
tolerant understanding than he might 
have expected from a Southern white 
historian. Once he has become ac- 
customed to the term “darky” used 
indiscriminately for “‘Negro’’ in ref- 
erence to the slaves, he will find this 
account illuminating, interesting, and 
undistorted. The life and ideology of 
the slaves may be recognized from 
accounts one may have heard from 
survivors of the slave era. Dr. Wiley 
ungrudgingly credits the slaves with 
having had the human qualities of in- 
genuity, loyalty, intelligence, and a 
deep-seated desire for freedom. Until 
the coming of the ‘‘Yankees,” how- 
ever, the “Slave Codes” served to 
keep the slaves in subjection. These 
codes are referred to by Dr. Wiley as 
“laws... framed with the idea of 
securing the subordination of an in- 
ferior race to a superior one.” The con- 
text does not make it clear whether 
this is Dr. Wiley’s own view of the 
actual relative status of the two races, 
or whether it is but an attempt to ex- 
press the prevailing view of those 
times. The fact that ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Children’”’ continue to suffer from dis- 


1B. I., Wiley, Southern Negroes, 1861- 
1865. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1938. Pp. 366. 
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criminations and oppression, particu- 
larly in the South, makes it seem 
permissible to point out that such a 
view is but a rationalization of the 
question. The slave-owning South did 
all in its power to deprive the slaves 
of all the tools and agencies of prog- 
ress. Many of the slaves, neverthe- 
less, according to the author’s own 
evidence, became well-informed and 
literate leaders of their people. 

Dr. Wiley succeeds in reconstruct- 
ing vividly the life of the Southern 
Negro during the years of the Civil 
War. The author does not treat the 
Negro as an isolated factor, but shows 
him in his relationship to the warring 
South and the invading North. The 
ten chapters of Part I deal with the 
Negro in the Confederacy, while the 
five chapters of Part II deal with the 
Negro under federal control. The book 
is replete with direct quotations, some 
of which show clearly the confusion 
as to the issues of the Civil War exist- 
ing in the minds of slaves while others 
show the amazing clarity with which 
some slaves realized the situation. 
Once and for all, we must relinquish 
the picture of the Negro standing idly 
and wonderingly by or going uncon- 
cerned about his usual tasks while the 
North and the white South battled 
over his destiny. 

The question naturally arises why 
the slaves did not take advantage of 
the distraction and absence of their 
masters to liberate themselves. Dr. 
Wiley supplies several reasons: the re- 
vision of the slave codes and the 
tightening of the enforcement ma- 
chinery, the establishment of a rigid 
patrol system to suppress all activities 
of the slaves that might have led to 
escape or disorder, the summary exe- 
cution of those whose plots were de- 
tected, lack of facilities for rapid 
communication and concerted action, 
the genuine loyalty of a small class of 
domestic servants to families they 
served, and the Negro’s non-violent 
nature and his habit of forbearance 
taught by a long period of servi- 
tude. 


Contrary to the belief that has long 
been current, however, Dr. Wiley says 
that the “faithful slave” of legend 
must be considered as exceptional and 
that the majority were opportunists 
whose secret prayers were for the suc- 
cess of the Union cause. Insubordina- 
tion seems to have been the rule in in- 
vaded areas, and was not without ex- 
ception in the interior regions. The 
tendency for it to appear was in direct 
relation to the impersonality of the re- 
lations between slaves and owners, 
and field hands were the first to give 
trouble. Impudence, refusal to work 
with any degree of regularity, refusal 
to accept punishment, and strikes for 
wages became the typical problems of 
the mistresses and overseers who were 
left behind on the plantation. Further- 
more, when the Federals appeared in 
a community the Negroes became 
their chief guides and informants. 

The value of the slaves as property 
showed a general tendency to decline 
as the war progressed, although the 
depreciation of the Confederate cur- 
rency caused an appearance to the 
contrary. The slave trade shrank ma- 
terially in volume after the Confed- 
erate reverses of 1863, but continued 
in some localities up until, and pos- 
sibly even after, Lee’s surrender, 
though the fact that it did so is only 
an evidence of blind patriotism and 
optimism on the part of some South- 
erners. 

The war forced upon the South a 
diversified agriculture and an indus- 
trial expansion which placed the Ne- 
groes in new fields of usefulness. Large 
numbers were also employed in mili- 
tary work, such as the construction of 
defenses, railroads and the like. In the 
early part of the war slave labor was 
secured by voluntary contract with 
the owners. Later in the war impress- 
ment was resorted to and became a 
serious cause of controversy between 
the Confederate and state authorities 
and the individual planters. In March, 
1865, the Confederacy reluctantly 
passed a Negro soldier bill authorizing 
the enlistment and arming of the Ne- 
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groes as soldiers. It was generally 
conceded that freedom must be the 
reward of the Negro soldier. It is in- 
teresting to learn that the South even 
entertained the idea of declaring 
general emancipation. It was thought 
that such a move would secure Euro- 
pean recognition and help to neutral- 
ize the power of the abolition element 
in the North. The necessity caused by 
wholesale desertions, however, was 
the real cause of the Negro soldier 
bill. The war terminated before the 
Negro soldiers were tested on the field 
of battle, but one may conclude that 
they would have made but half- 
hearted soldiers. 

Throughout the war there was a 
strong movement on foot, led by the 
churches, to reform the patent abuses 
of slavery. This idea had been smould- 
ering in the South for many years 
prior to the war, and bore no fruit 
largely because of the defensive atti- 
tude forced on the South through the 
fear of the abolitionists. Dr. Wiley 
speculates that had the Confederacy 
survived the conflict, slavery would 
have been ‘“‘reformed to death.” 

At the beginning of the war, the 
federal government had no definite or 
uniform policy in regard to refugees 
and abandoned slaves. Each general 
was forced to make such disposition 
of these Negroes as seemed most 
practicable to him. General Butler in 
Virginia in May 1861 set the prece- 
dent of declaring such slaves “contra- 
band.” In August 1861 Congress 
passed a law declaring all slaves used 
by the Pebels in the prosecution of the 
war subject to capture and freedom. 
This was the beginning of a series of 
anti-slavery measures culminating in 
the Presidential Proclamation of Jan- 
uary 1, 1863, declaring the emancipa- 
tion of all slaves in the disloyal! states. 
These freedmen created a vexatious 
problem in the midst of the military 
one. Most of them were agricultural 
laborers, and the government at- 
tempted to employ them forcefully 
under new management, with the dif- 
ference that they received wages for 





their work. There is evidence that this 
enforced wage labor conflicted with 
the freedman’s notion of what “‘free- 
dom” ought to mean, and he proved 
in many instances a most unsatisfac- 
tory worker under the new conditions. 
There is also evidence that the new 
“‘massas” were in some instances for- 
tune hunters rather than deliverers. 
Education was attempted under make- 
shift conditions. Freedmen’s aid so- 
cieties came into being in the principal 
cities of the East and sent volunteers 
and funds to carry on this work under 
the general supervision of the War 
Department. This met with intense 
opposition and obstruction in many 
communities, but the Negroes them- 
selves received it eagerly. 

The question as to whether or not 
Negro volunteers were to be received 
into the federal army as soldiers took 
on serious proportions as the war ad- 
vanced, though there appears to have 
been little objection to their being em- 
ployed in menial tasks behind the 
lines. The fears seem to have been in- 
consistent, being either lest the Negro 
make a poor fighter or lest he make too 
good a fighter and use his arms in 
causing a servile insurrection in the 
border slave states and even in the 
rebel states. Other observers realized 
that slavery was both the strength and 
the weakness of the Confederacy and 
thought that expediency in drawing 
the war to a close should be the only 
consideration. This opinion finally 
prevailed. Negro regiments actually 
took part in many battles, notably 
the battle of Milliken’s Bend and the 
battle of the Crater near Petersburg, 
Virginia, on July 30, 1863. How the 
Negro acquitted himself as a soldier is 
a matter of disputed evidence, much 
of it strongly biased and partisan, but 
it is certain that he was generally dis- 
paraged and discriminated against 
even in the Union ranks. 

The war years brought with them, 
on the whole, hardship and disillusion- 
ment for the mass of Southern Ne- 
groes, who must have realized, Dr. 
Wiley concludes, that the end of 
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slavery meant only the beginning of 
the fight for real freedom. 

Although this book deals with a 
very limited period, it does so with 
such thoroughness and with such a 
careful regard for evidence that it be- 
comes an outstanding contribution 
both to “Negro History,” if there 
should be such a thing, and to our 
understanding of the tensions which 
caused the Civil War. The book is 
well documented with an extensive 
bibliography and creates a hope that 
some day American history textbooks 
will be rewritten without racial or 
sectional prejudices. 

ELEANOR Hiuu Oak 

North Carolina College for Negroes 


Durham, North Carolina 


Children’s Literature Dealing 
with Negro Life 

In 1938, several books dealing with 
Negro life were written for children 
thus fulfilling in part the long-felt 
need for such literature. In order to 
gain objectivity as well as, to some 
extent, a youthful viewpoint in the 
reviews of the following eight books, 
the children of the reviewer’s neigh- 
borhood were asked to read and com- 
ment on these books. Their reactions 
are incorporated in the comments 
which follow. The last two books 
briefly reviewed below, though some 
years old, were recently drawn to the 
attention of the reviewers and are 
mentioned here because of their use- 
fulness. 

Country Life Stories! is a book of 
simple yet informative stories and 
furnishes an interesting interpretation 
of life in our present-day rural com- 
munities, especially of the South. 
Good yet simple English and a wide 
range of such topics as the mailman, 
the insurance man, the preacher, the 
teacher, the Jeanes supervisor, the 
rolling store, the well-digger, and the 
meat-man covered by the book make 

* Cannon, Elizabeth Perry, and Whiting, 
Helen Adele, New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1938. Pp. 95. 
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it very useful as well as appealing to 
children. Although it is primarily in- 
tended to develop in rural children 
an appreciation of their community 
life, city children and even adults will 
find much that is interesting and sug- 
gestive. 

It is unfortunate that the two 
myths told in this book are allowed to 
pass on as facts, thereby helping chil- 
dren to be superstitious. The histori- 
cal present tense often used in the 
stories seems to confuse some children. 
The subtle portrayal of existing race 
relationship in the South by giving 
the title of “Mr.” or ‘Mrs.’ to all 
white characters and “aunt,” ‘“‘grand- 
ma,” “grandpa,” or no title at all to 
all Negro characters will only help to 
perpetuate the inferiority-complex of 
Negro children. Since this book is 
primarily for Negro children and since 
Negro insurance companies have now 
reached a stage of respectability, it 
seems to the reviewers that a picture 
of a Negro insurance salesman instead 
of a white one would have been desir- 
able as well as appropriate. 

The splendid illustrations (some of 
which are in beautiful color and all of 
which deal with rural Negro life) 
drawn by Mr. Vernon Winslow, art 
instructor at Tennessee Agricultural 
and Industrial Teachers College, 
heighten the value of the book. As a 
first attempt of its kind, Country Life 
Stories unquestionably makes an ex- 
cellent beginning to children’s litera- 
ture dealing with Negro life. 

The Child’s Story of the Negro? fills 
a definite need in acquainting the Ne- 
gro child with the history of his race 
in Africa and America. A little over 
one-third of it is devoted to life in 
Africa and the remainder to the his- 
tory of the Negro in America, includ- 
ing life sketches of several distin- 
guished Negroes. The style is simple 
and easy, and will prove appealing to 
children of the advanced primary 


2 Shackelford, Jane Dabney, with illus- 
trations by Lois Mailou Jones, Washing- 
ton: The Associated Publishers, Inc., 1938. 
Pp. 219. 
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grades. Exercises, questions, and sug- 
gestions given at the end of each 
chapter will prove very helpful. Adults 
acquainted with tropical life may 
question the truthfulness of such a 
popular and possibly harmless state- 
ment as “monkeys throw down coco- 
nuts on the passers-by.”’ Poor editing 
quite a common and possibly an ex- 
cusable fault because of the newness 
of the Negro’s venture in the printing 
and publishing industry, lowers the 
prestige of this book as an example of 
good English. 

The real contribution of this book 
lies in the fact that it makes available 
for children an attractive and inspir- 
ing account of the Negro. The book is 
beautifully illustrated with a few 
photographic pictures and several at- 
tractive drawings from the pen of Miss 
Lois Mailou Jones, instructor in de- 
sign at Howard University. No chil- 
dren’s library will be complete with- 
out this book. 

Negro Folk Tales* is a story book 
for children in the primary grades and 
contains twenty-four unnumbered 
pages of reading matter including 
twenty illustrations. While one should 
encourage publication of books by 
Negroes for Negro children, neither 
the prohibitive price of $1.10 for this 
book nor the method of presentation 
of the tales is commendable. Even the 
one-page preface is not forcefully writ- 
ten and contains such poor usage as: 
“supplementary-reader,” “it has fur- 
ther value for adults such as parents, 
teachers, professors of elementary 
education, sociology and psychology, 
respectively,” and “there seems to be 
sufficient justification for the use of 
certain unusual words in order to be 
authentic, and for lack of good sub- 
stitutes for these words.” The “‘con- 
tents page” is rather puzzling in its 
arrangement. The first story, HOW 
THE WORLD BEGAN, is reproduced here 
as a sample of the startling grammati- 
cal structure and inconsistent omis- 

3 Lange Helen Adele, with illustrations 


by Lois Mailou Jones: Washington: The 
Associated Publishers, Inc., 1938. Pp. 24. 
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sion of articles which confuse the 
meaning of the story even for an 
adult. 


Before anything at all was made, Great 
One took clay. He made lizard from the 
clay. He put lizard into a bowl of water. 
Seven days passed. The eighth day, Great 
One looked at lizard. It was no more. It 
had become a man. Man said to Great One, 
“Thank you.” 


Since this story is meant for Ameri- 
can children, the author should have 
explained to her little readers the 
meaning of “Great One” or should 
have used instead the word “God.” 
In the first sentence, the author could 
not have meant “before anything at 
all was made,” since bowl, clay, and 
water were evidently already made. 

Compared with Country Life Stories 
written by the same author as a col- 
laborator with Mrs. Elizabeth Perry 
Cannon, Negro Folk Tales is a dis- 
appointing book except for its attrac- 
tive illustrations by Miss Lois Mailou 
Jones of Howard University. 

Negro Art, Music and Rhyme* by 
the same author is a slightly better- 
written book than the one reviewed 
above, though, like its companion 
reader, it is poorly edited and highly 
priced. It will meet the needs of early 
primary grade children, but whether 
it will also be helpful to the adult, as 
the author hopes that it will, is doubt- 
ful. The large number of attractive 
drawings of African art by Miss Lois 
Mailou Jones make the book interest- 
ing as well as attractive. 

Persimmon Creek® is a story of two 
Negro Children, Jeff and his sister, 
Princess Lulu Belle Ada Corinne, who, 
leaving their home in Kansas City, 
go to live with their grandmother in 
the country. Jeff, determined to get a 
mule for ploughing and hauling, suc- 
ceeds in doing this after a few months 
of hard work. White characters in this 


4 Whiting, Helen Adele, with illustrations 
by Lois Mailou Jones. Washington: The 
Associated Publishers, Inc., 1938. Pp. 38. 

5 Carter, Nellie Page, New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1938. Pp. 278. 
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story are shown to treat these two 
Negro children without any prejudice, 
and Dick, a white boy, spends a great 
deal of his time playing with them. 

There seems to be no particular 
point in this story unless it is to ac- 
quaint white children with Negro dia- 
lect (invariably used by all Negro 
characters) and with the pleasant yet 
simple side of Negro rural life in the 
South. In both these respects the 
white author seems fully qualified for 
her task. 

In Little Cumsee in Dixie,’ the 
happy simple life of plantation Ne- 
groes forms the background of Little 
Cumsee who is staying with his grand- 
mother, Mom Patience, on Marse 
Tom’s plantation in Alabama. The 
story has a happy ending in which 
Little Cumsee finds Marse Tom’s lost 
treasure box containing a valuable 
will. Mom Patience, greatly excited 
at this discovery, explodes in these 
words: 


Dis’ll be one mo’ happy day for de whole 
plantation if dat ole will of ole Marster’s is 
in de box. I knows mo’ dan one nigger what 
was talkin’ of movin’ if Miss Alice an’ 
Marse Torm lef’. 


As a picture of pleasant and whole- 
some relationship existing between 
master and servant in the old planta- 
tion days, this book by a white author 
has historical value. Negro children 
who already suffer from poor English 
may be harmed by reading this book 
as the story is centered upon Negro 
characters who invariably use dialect. 

Jothy,’ a book suitable for high 
school children, is a sad tale showing 
how an outcast child is prevented by 
the rigid caste system in India from 
having any social contacts with the 
so-called upper castes. It is only a 
one-sided picture of Indian life, albeit 
a true one, and will prove interesting 
to Negro children who, like Jothy, are 





6 Kyser, Halsa Alison, New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1938. Pp. 158. 
: 7 Wyckoff, Charlotte Chandler, New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1934. 
Pp. 305. 
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not allowed to mix socially with their 
white brethren in this country. The 
book may prove tiresome to those who 
have a dislike for foreign words and 
their pronunciations. 

For Freedom® is a brief yet very 
well-written Negro history for high 
school children, and is very highly 
recommended by the reviewers for 
every school-library as a desirable and 
useful book which will help to remove 
the inferiority-complex of many Ne- 
gro children. 

Visunu V. Oak and 
EvLeanor H. Oak 

N. C. College for Negroes 
Durham, North Carolina 


Colored Creoles and Others! 


For students of American history 
the Negro is a favored topic for in- 
vestigation, but the regrettable fact 
is that few are able to present objec- 
tive treatments of the subject. Pre- 
conceived notions and _ traditional 
prejudices usually becloud the issue, 
for which reasons few works of defi- 
nite historical value treating the 
Negro appear. Unfortunately Mr. 
Charles B. Rousséve has done little to 
alter this state of affairs with his re- 
cently published book, The Negro in 
Louisiana. 

Difficult as it is to deal in an objec- 
tive and scholarly fashion with Negro 
history Mr. Rousséve finds it even 
more so in his none-too-successful at- 
tempt to view dispassionately the 
Negro amidst the romantic and Old- 
World setting of Louisiana. He care- 
fully distinguishes between Negroes 
generally in Louisiana during the 
antebellum period and those whom he 
calls “colored Creoles.”’ The latter 
were free persons of color, or ‘“‘gens de 
couleur libres.’’ They were persons of 
mixed French, Spanish, Negro, and 
Indian ancestry. If we are to believe 


8 Fauset, Arthur Huff, Philadelphia: 
Franklin Publishing Co., 1934. Pp. 193. 

1 Rousséve, Charles Barthelemy, The 
Negro in Louisiana, Aspects of His History 
and Literature. New Orleans: Xavier Uni- 
versity Press. 1937. Pp. 212. 
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the author, these were the Negroes 
of Louisiana whose acheivements 
marked the true history of the colored 
people of the state. The poor masses 
of blacks, who could lay no claim to 
such distinction, are disregarded as 
unimportant. 

These free persons of color were out- 
standing in many ways in the life of 
ante-bellum Louisiana, and that in 
spite of the many restrictions placed 
upon them. The author’s best sections 
are those given to Negro literature in 
this period. “Between 1820 and 1860, 
by which time Louisiana had been 
admitted to the Union, occurred the 
golden age of Louisiana literature. By 
then many Creoles had amassed 
wealth and had secured splendid edu- 
cation in France. Since at that time 
literary proclivities were the mark of 
the gentleman, a number chose writ- 
ing as a leisure occupation.” The 
literature of this period was usually in 
French or a patois. The Creole folk- 
songs were often images of beauty, 
but it is not to these that the reader is 
invited by the author to give most 
attention but rather to the works of 
a few outstanding Creoles, who often 
were hardly identified with the Negro 
race. Delightful excerpts in French 
from the works of Armand Lanusse, 
Joanni Questy, Camille Thierry who 
is termed the greatest Negro non-dra- 
matic poet of ante-bellum Louisiana, 
and Victor Séjur, the greatest Louis- 
iana-born poet of his age, are given. 
This reviewer questions the propriety 
of including Thierry and Séjur in this 
volume, for, though they were born in 
Louisiana, they early went to France 
where they remained until death. 
They were Louisiana Negroes in 
France rather than Negroes in Louis- 
iana. 

The second part of the book covers 
the Civil War, Reconstruction, and 
the more recent era. Here, less which 
needs penetrating analysis is to be 
found than in the first section. Again 
isolated individuals are singled out as 
illustrative of the history of the 
colored people in Louisiana. The dis- 


cussion of the Reconstruction period 
is dependent entirely upon secondary 
works, some of which are not any too 
reliable. The attitude of the author is 
perhaps best shown by his interpreta- 
tion of an order of General Banks, 
military governor of the State in 1863. 
This order was one refusing to draw 
any distinction between freemen and 
freedmen. Mr. Rousséve feels that 
the freemen were deeply wronged by 
the order: 


The reply of Banks to the freemen of color 
is significant in that it marks the beginning 
in Louisiana, of a tendency to consider, as 
of the same status, both freemen and 
freedmen. ... This new purpose was real- 
ized by gradually debasing the freeman, 
until, in civic and political sense, he sank 
to the level of the freedman. 


It would seem that the worst that 
could possibly have happened had 
occurred when the colored Creoles 
were put on the same plane with the 
mass of Negroes in the State. 

Of a true and complete picture of 
the Negro in Louisiana since the Civil 
War one sees very little in this book. 
His education, his loss of civil rights, 
his religion, and his literature receive 
some attention. Very little not already 
known to the average reader is pre- 
sented. Few of the names mentioned 
are of persons who spent the greater 
portions of their lives in the State and 
whose main contributions to the race 
have been there. The author admits 
in his introduction that his book is 
not a comprehensive treatment, but 
even that admission gives no clue to 
the exceedingly fragmentary chapters 
which follow. No attempt is made to 
portray the lot of the Negro prole- 
tariat which should be the basis for 
such a study. Must we remember the 
writings of Victor Séjur, who lived in 
France and probably considered him- 
self a Frenchman, and the achieve- 
ments of Madam Walker, who lived 
in her mansion on the Hudson, and 
forget the sweating masses of blacks 
who were the real Negroes of Louis- 
iana? 
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After making his study Mr. Rous- 
séve finds only a few non-essential 
recommendations which he can make 
to the black citizens of Louisiana. He 
would have a search made of the pri- 
vate collections of papers of descend- 
ents of old families of free persons of 
color in the State, and deposit the 
finds either in the library of Xavier 
University or the Library of Congress. 
He would have a more complete his- 
tory of the Negro in the State written 
and taught to children of both races. 
A new edition of Les Cenelles, an 
anthology of Negro verse which ap- 
peared in 1845, should be published in 
the original French. These are the 
things which will advance the Negro 
in Louisiana! The reviewer feels that 
even in the cursory study encom- 
passed in The Negro in Louisiana far 
more fundamental conclusions and 
recommendations could have been 
reached. It may be that if the author 
had confined himself to a study of 
Negro literature in Louisiana a real 
contribution to the field of scholarship 
might have been made. 

Wiuuiston H. Lorron 
Department of History 
Howard University 


The Natural History of a 
Social Order! 


This is more than an able study of 
the Hawaiian Islands; it is at the same 
time, as Professor Park implies in his 
illuminating introduction, a case study 
of culture contact and social change 
in the Pacific. The author, who is Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at the University 
of Hawaii, discusses Hawaiian de- 
velopment from the isolated feudal 
order with its sacred sanctions, exist- 
ing prior to the Western contacts of 
the late eighteenth century, to the 
racially heterogeneous, secular and 
dynamic community of today, eco- 
nomically and politically a part of the 
world community. 





* Andrew W. Lind, An Island Community 
Ecological Succession in Hawaii. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 337. 
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Professor Lind regards changes in 
the use and control of the land as the 
clue to an understanding of the events 
and processes of Hawaiian history. 
Prior to white contact the land was in 
the hands of hereditary chiefs and 
cultivated by commoners for the sub- 
sistence of all. During the first twenty- 
five years after their discovery by 
Cook in 1778, the Hawaiian Islands 
served as a calling station for whalers 
and traders in general. A brisk trade 
developed between natives and whites, 
yams, salt and pork being exchanged 
for iron, firearms, liquor and cloth. 
This trade placed some strain upon 
the traditional use of land and labor. 
More important, it opened the Islands 
to Western influence, resulted in the 
spread of new diseases thus contribut- 
ing to the inception of population de- 
cline, and generally paved the way for 
the revolutionary transformations of 
the next 150 years. 

The demand of the traders, begin- 
ning about 1792, for sandalwood, 
found in great abundance in the 
Hawaiian mountains, was the first 
great disturbing influence on the Ha- 
waiian man-land relation. The chiefs, 
eager for the commodities of the 
Yankee and European traders, drove 
their commoners to the forests for 
sandalwood. Labor was thus diverted 
and crops neglected. By the end of 
the sandalwood boom, about 1820, 
traders, speculators and settlers were 
owners of and claimants for much of 
the land. During the following half 
century land was increasingly con- 
centrated in the hands of alien persons 
and corporations. The extension of 
commercial agriculture beginning in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
enhanced the value of the land and 
made pressure by the whites for its 
control more insistent. Gradually the 
chiefs lost most of their lands; and 
the basis was established for the 
rationalized plantation system of to- 
day, producing sugar, pineapples, 
bananas, and coffee for sale in a world 
market, rather than taro, cane and 
yams for use as in the days before the 
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coming of the haole’s or white men. 

This transformation in the utiliza- 
tion and control of the land pro- 
foundly altered Hawaiian life. It 
destroyed native feudal society, a new 
ruling class taking the place of the 
hereditary chiefs. It disorganized na- 
tive culture and contributed to the 
decline of native population. It re- 
sulted in the rise of towns and the de- 
velopment of Hawaii as an economic- 
ally valuable and politically strategic 
area. And, very important, it made 
Hawaii the destination and ultimately 
the home of immigrant laborers from 
many lands. To meet the demands of 
a growing market, especially for sugar, 
the planters found it essential, notably 
after about 1870, to import labor, the 
volume progressively mounting. The 
result is Hawaii’s present highly 
heterogeneous population of over 350,- 
000, composed of Chinese, Japanese— 
the most numerous group, numbering 
about 140,000—Koreans, Filipinos, 
Porto Ricans, Portuguese, Spaniards, 
Norwegians, and Russians. In addi- 
tion, there are the native Hawaiians, 
numbering about 23,000 in 1930 com- 
pared with an estimated 300,000 when 
Cook visited the Islands in 1778; and 
a large number of mixed bloods and 
possibly 25,000 whites, largely of 
American descent. 

During the period of its expanding 
economy what Adams has called an 
unorthodox tradition of race tolerance 
was established in the Islands. Inter- 
marriage has been and continues to 
be extensive. Thus in 1933-34 some 
30 per cent of the marriages were 
mixed and in 1934-35 approximately 
30 per cent of all children born were of 
mixed ancestry. The high proportion 
of men in most of the immigrant 
groups and the receptivity of the 
Hawaiian women to out-group mar- 
riages have contributed to the high 
ratio of mixture. Generally this tend- 
ency, as Professor Lind indicates, 
may be expected to continue. In his 
volume, Interracial Marriage, Profes- 
sor Adams estimates that by the end 
of the present century half of Hawaii’s 


population will be mixed. While there 
is some race prejudice, the result of 
the increasing competition for jobs, 
security and status, this reaction gets 
no support in tradition or collective 
sentiment. Hawaii remains a signal 
instance of a heterogeneous popula- 
tion, free of the sharp distinctions and 
taboos associated with race in the 
United States. While there is some 
tendency towards isolation of the 
various groups, the author thinks that 
the stronger trend is in the direction 
of cultural homogeneity. He envisages 
the “maturation of an Island civiliza- 
tion,” the development of an ‘‘Island 
Commonwealth.” 

In a short review it is impossible 
to do justice to the rich variety of this 
volume. There are excellent data on 
early Hawaiian society; the rdle of 
traders, missionaries and settlers in 
the decline of the old and the rise of 
the new way of life; the decrease of 
native population and its causes; the 
rise and character of the plantation, 
especially in its relation to the various 
immigrant labor groups; and a de- 
tailed documentation of his thesis 
that the character of Hawaiian life 
historically has reflected the changing 
types of land utilization. The maps, 
charts, tables, appendix and index 
add not a little to the clarity and 
utility of the book. This volume and 
Professor Adams’ Interracial Marriage 
in Hawaii (1937) are indispensable 
guides for the lay or sociological stu- 
dent of the interesting and significant 
way of life found in Hawaii, the much 
publicized ‘Paradise of the Pacific.” 

WituiaM O. Brown 
Department of Sociology 
Howard University 


Missions in Pondoland! 


The history of Africa’s contact with 
the western world has been a record 
of concerted assault upon African in- 
dependence, African cultural institu- 


1 Godfrey Callaway, Pioneers in Pondo- 
land, Lovedale, C. P., South Africa: The 
Lovedale Press, 1938, pp. 199. 
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tions and African religious beliefs. The 
black man has found himself besieged 
by colonial officials, by traders and by 
missionaries, all of whom insist upon 
the disruption of his traditional way of 
life—and always, of course, from hon- 
est, “humanitarian” motives. That 
the African has been left beaten and 
bewildered by these unrelenting at- 
tacks is to put it mildly. From the 
outset he was ill-equipped to cope 
with the powerful forces arrayed 
against him. 

The book under consideration is a 
history of the missionary pioneers in 
Pondoland, South Africa. Written by 
a missionary, it is a sentimental ac- 
count of the growth of Anglican mis- 
sionary activity among the Pondo. 
But it is a rather inadequate sort of 
history, even for missionary history, 
for it fails to give the reader much 
real information concerning the actual 
work done by the Anglican mission- 
aries among the Pondo peoples. 

One can differ with missionary ends 
and methods in Africa and yet grant 
that the missionary record in many 
parts of Africa is a vitally interesting 
one. But if the record of Anglican 
missionaries among the Pondo falls 
rightly within this category, Rev. 
Callaway fails to make any case for it. 

The author gives a very sketchy 
account of the early visits to Pondo- 
land by white men, which he traces 
from the early trips to the East Afri- 
can Coast by Prince Henry (1394- 
1640) and Vasco da Gama, the Portu- 
guese adventurers. He relates how the 
first accounts of the Pondo, who are 
Bantu people, came from the sur- 
vivors of a shipwreck in 1685, and 
after a brief description of the reign 
of Faku (born in 1780), ‘the out- 
standing chief of the Pondos,” ex- 
plains how the Pondo, through a 
treaty signed by Chief Faku in 1844, 
became a protectorate of Cape Col- 
ony. In this latter episode a Mr. 
Jenkins, a missionary, and ‘faithful 
adviser” to Chief Faku, played an 
important réle; again, when in 1894 
the treaty of 1844 was violated and 


Cape Colony decided to annex Pondo- 
land outright, the author tells with 
pride that it was the missionary to 
whom Pondo Chief Sigcau went for 
advice, and it was the missionary who 
persuaded the chief not to fight but 
to give himself up to the authorities— 
thus the Cape, with the aid of the 
missionary, obtained a “bloodless an- 
nexation” of this desirable country. 
Yet, later on, in criticizing Monica 
Hunter’s title for her fine study, Re- 
action to Conquest, Rev. Callaway pro- 
tests: ‘The Pondos were not con- 
quered, they made an _ honorable 
surrender.” 

The author occasionally makes 
vague and relatively mild criticisms 
of the mistreatment of the African by 
whites, but gives no indication that 
he has even an elementary under- 
standing of the motivating forces be- 
hind imperialism in Africa. To him the 
entire question reduces itself to one 
of Christian ethics. To quote him on 
the subject of the increasing con- 
sciousness among Africans of their 
mistreatment by whites: 

“How is the African to face it? . . . 
One of three things may happen.. . 
he may nurse a bitter and resentful 
spirit .. . as an agitator against Kuro- 
pean control... Or he may become 
one of a large number who bow to the 
inevitable, who pocket their pride . . . 
There is a third path, but it is far the 
most difficult and few there be that 
find it. These few are the salt of the 
earth. . . . They are the men who face 
the unpleasant facts bravely and go 
their way, quiet and undisturbed. 
They make allowances for the great 
difficulties of race relationship. I once 
tried to apologize to one of such men 
for some particularly irritating slight, 
from a European. His answer was, 
‘Father, the white man has got a great 
treasure in the refinement of his social 
life and it is only natural that he 
should guard it jealously.’ ... Such 
men... realize the debt they owe to 
the white man. They see that the only 
solution of the difficulty is in Chris- 
tianity.” 
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Small wonder is it that many en- 
lightened Africans today charge the 
missionaries with insincerity and with 
giving tacit if not active support to 
the agencies of African exploitation! 

R. J. BuNcHE 
Prof. of Political Science 
Howard University 


A New Frontier’ 

That students of American life are 
becoming increasingly aware of the 
unique position of the Negro in the 
American social order is evidenced by 
the many studies which have been 
written by hundreds of scholars, white 
and Negro, during the last two de- 
cades, and by the establishment of 
organizations which focus their major 
attention upon Negro life. The com- 
bined efforts of these groups constitute 
essentially the scientific bases for lay 
consciousness, understanding, and ap- 
preciation of Black America. However 
enlightening these efforts may be, it is 
obvious that it is only to the extent 
that they are rendered intelligible to 
the “common man” that one can 
judge their worth in contributing to 
salutary race relations. The Texas 
Centennial Exposition was therefore 
unique in that it presented among its 
many features a building, known as 
“The Hall of Negro Life,”’ dedicated 
to the idea of portraying simply but 
effectively the many-sided picture of 
Negro achievement. 

Negro participation in the Texas 
Centennial Exposition was made pos- 
sible through a grant of $100,000 from 
the United States Texas Centennial 
Commission. The first of its kind at 
any major American exposition, the 
Hall of Negro Life presented to a 
nescient public a remarkable cross- 
sectional view of Negro life. The ex- 
hibits were assembled under six major 
classifications: education, fine arts, 
health, agriculture, mechanical arts, 
and business. 


1 Thomas, Jesse O., Negro Participation 
in the Texas Centennial Exposition, Boston: 
The Christopher Publishing House, 1938. 
Pp. 154. 
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The development of Negro educa- 
tion was portrayed through the me- 
diums of graphs, pictures, charts, and 
dioramic models. Of special value was 
the exhibit of books written by and 
about Negroes. The statement of 
Claude C. Tedford of the Associated 
Press to the effect that the ‘collection 
of paintings, etchings, block prints, 
photography and sculpture is possibly 
a cross-section of the finest offered by 
the Negro in America” is indicative of 
the scope and essential values and 
contributions of this particular phase 
of the exhibitions. Data concerning 
Negro musicians and their music were 
effectively supplemented by record- 
ings and personal appearances of var- 
ious artists. So all-embracing was the 
tuberculosis exhibit, a phase of the 
health section prepared through co- 
operative efforts of several health 
groups, that it has become an im- 
portant section of a nation-wide tuber- 
culosis education program. Dioramic 
models, charts and pamphlets describ- 
ing the transition of the Negro farmer, 
and a “Carver Unit,” displaying the 
discoveries of the renowned chemist, 
constituted the main portions of the 
agricultural division. Other notable 
sections included pertinent data con- 
cerning the Negro press, the Negro 
church and Negro literature. 

More than 40,000 persons, of whom 
at least sixty per cent were white, 
visited the Hall of Negro Life. It is 
perhaps safe to say that no single 
enterprise has been of more real prac- 
tical value in conditioning salutary 
interracial attitudes than the Hall of 
Negro Life. Herein lies the most 
fundamental and noteworthy aspect 
of Negro participation in the Texas 
Centennial Exposition. The Negro 
staff in charge of the exhibition is to 
be congratulated for this accomplish- 
ment. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Thomas’ 
volume has been poorly edited. Many 
items are too frequently and unneces- 
sarily repeated. There are far too 
many bulky quotations and mis- 
spelled words, the latter being indica- 
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tive of inaccurate proofreading. There 
might well have been added a list of 
the materials of the literature division 
which the author-director describes as 
“the largest number of books written 
by and about Negroes... ever... 
brought together at one place at any 


one time....” As a record of a new 
frontier of Negro progress, however, 
the volume is noteworthy. 

J. WALTER FiIsHER 

Instructor in Social Sciences 

Delaware State College 


ABSTRACTS AND DIGESTS 
(Myrtle R. Phillips) 


Canady, Herman G., “Sex Differences 
in Intelligence Among Negro Col- 
lege Freshmen,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 22 : 437-39, Ag 1938. 

A comparative study of the sex dif- 
ferences in intelligence of 1,306 Negro 
College Freshmen—637 male and 669 
female—of West Virginia State Col- 
lege. The American Council on Edu- 
cation Psychological Examination was 
used. The findings fail to show signifi- 
cant sex differences in “‘general intel- 
ligence” (gross scores); similarity 
rather than difference was the striking 
phenomenon. The analysis of the sub- 
tests revealed a large reliable sex 
difference in performance on the ver- 
bal or linguistic and numerical parts 
of the test. The author concludes: (1) 
the results do not favor the theory of 
a greater variability of the male sex; 
and (2) findings tend to support the 
growing tendency to look for sex dif- 
ferences in specific traits or separate 
abilities rather than in “general level 
of performance.” 


Daly, Charles A., ‘“‘Racial Enrichment 
of the Curriculum,” Journal of The 
National Education Association, 27: 


235-36, N 1938. 


Mr. Daly, principal of the Garfield 
school, Detroit, Michigan, describes a 
project conducted by his teachers 
which was designed to develop an ap- 
preciation on the part of the several 
racial groups enrolled in the school for 
the valuable contributions of each 
race to American culture. Because 80 
per cent of the 1,800 students enrolled 


are Negroes, the project was initiated 
with this racial group. The project 
enlisted the cooperation of the entire 
school. The major activities were: 
securing and arranging pictures of 
important Negroes; securing reading 
material on the Negro—books, maga- 
zines, clippings, etc. for the library; 
emphasizing the contributions of Ne- 
groes in the social studies classes; 
studying vocations in social studies 
classes; writing biographies of persons 
in the pupil’s own race; writing term 
papers on the life and works of some 
author; giving prominence in the 
school paper to news items on Ne- 
groes; visiting Negro business places; 
dramatizing stories and poems written 
by Negroes; and arranging graded 
bookshelves of Negro literature for 
the elementary divisions. 


Eagleson, Oran W., ‘“‘A Racial Com- 
parison of Personality Traits,” The 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 22: 
271-74, Je 1938. 


Eagleson made a comparative study 
of six personality traits (neurotic- 
tendency, self-sufficiency, introver- 
sion-extroversion, dominance-submis- 
sion, self-confidence, and sociability) 
of 100 white and 100 Negro college 
girls. The Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory scales were used. The only 
reliable difference found was a tend- 
ency for the Negro girls to be more 
self-sufficient than the white girls. 


Frazier, E. Franklin, ‘Some Effects of 
the Depression on the Negro in 
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Northern Cities,’’ Science and So- 


ciety, 2: 489-99, Fall 1938. 


The effect of the depression on 
the Negro in Northern cities is con- 
sidered from five viewpoints: employ- 
ment, earning power, family life, 
health and survival, philosophy and 
the outlook on life. The major con- 
clusions follow. (1) The percentage of 
unemployed Negroes of both sexes is 
considerably higher than that of 
either native or foreign born whites. 
This was true in 14 of the 16 Northern 
and Western cities included in the un- 
employment census in 1931. (2) The 
percentage of Negroes on relief is con- 
siderably higher than that of native 
and foreign born whites. In 1933, 
32.5% of the Negro families in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and De- 
troit were on relief. The percentage for 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland was 43, and 
for Akron, 67. (3) The earning power 
of Negroes was reduced from 35 to 50 
per cent. A study of 2,061 Negro 
households in a section in Harlem re- 
vealed that the median income of 
skilled workers declined 48.7 per cent 
between 1929 and 1932; of semi- 
skilled workers, 43 per cent; of the 
professional class, 35 per cent; pro- 
prietary class, 44 per cent; and clerical 
workers, 37 per cent. (4) Family dis- 
organization increased. Negro relief 
families have been subject to disabling 
illness more than those not on relief. 
Data show that illness disabling per- 
sons for one week or longer within a 
12-month period occurred in families 
on relief more frequently than among 
families with annual income of $3,000 
or more. (5) The most significant ef- 
fect of the depression on the Negro’s 
outlook was the disillusionment of the 
middle class which resulted in a tend- 
ency on their part to change to racial 
chauvinism as a way of realizing their 
dreams. 


“Higher Education for Negroes,’ 
School Life, 24:42, N 1938. 


A comparison of the status of higher 
education among Negroes in 1916 and 





in 1936. In 1916 there were fewer than 
12 institutions offering collegiate 
work; the total enrollment was 1,643; 
the enrollment in publically controlled 
land-grant colleges was 11; the eval- 
uation of property and equipment was 
about $35,000,000; the annual re- 
ceipts were $4,000,000; the number of 
books in the libraries was less than 
75,000. The corresponding data for 
1936 are: number of collegiate institu- 
tions 121, total enrollment 35,000, 
enroilment in publically controlled 
land-grant colleges 11,097, value of 
property and equipment $65,000,000, 
annual receipts $14,000,000, and num- 
ber of books in libraries 1,000,000. 


Merry, Ruth C., “Art Talent and 
Racial Background,” Journal of 
Educational Research, 32: 17-22, 8 
1938. 


An attempt is made to determine 
the relationship of art talent to racial 
backgrounds. The subjects of the 
main experiment were 81 elementary 
school students (34 American white, 
2 American Negro, 1 Austrian, 1 
Canadian, 1 English, 1 French, 5 
German, 3 Irish, 28 Italian, and 10 
Rumanian) selected from 1,393 stu- 
dents in three Connecticut elementary 
schools. The criteria of selection were: 
the love for and interest in art, de- 
termined by the subjective judgments 
of the teachers; ability to choose the 
good from the poor in line, light and 
dark, and color, determined by two 
standardized tests and an objective 
test made by the experimenters; 
ability to represent visual images 
graphically, determined by the Kline- 
Carey Standardized Drawing Scale; 
and creative ability determined by the 
pupil’s reaction to two stories. The 
author concludes that: Negroes are 
average in the possession of art talent; 
Italians are slightly higher than the 
average, but not so much as is often 
asserted; Russian children are defi- 
nitely below the average; American 
whites are a little above the average; 
and Jewish children are equal, but 
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not superior to other races in the pos- 
session of art talent. 


Poindexter, H. A., ‘““Handicaps in the 
Normal Growth and Development 
of Rural Negro Children,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Public Health, 28: 
1048-52, S 1938. 


Four major interrelated handicaps 
which are interfering with the normal 
physical, mental, emotional and social 
growth and development of rural Ne- 
gro children in the South are dis- 
cussed. Three sources furnish the 
material for the discussion and inter- 
pretations: personal observations by 
the author while in service of.a hos- 
pital in Alabama in 1929; a special 
survey of 706 rural Negroes in Bullock 
County, Alabama in 1934; and a 
special survey of 1,975 rural Negroes in 
Tallahatchie County, Mississippi, in 
1937. The major handicaps are non- 
infectious malnutrition, syphilis, ma- 
laria, and hookworm infestation. The 
chief factors responsible for the condi- 
tions described are poverty and igno- 
rance. The author believes the solution 
of the health problems of the Negro 
rural child lies in the leadership of the 
teachers; he therefore emphasizes the 
need of “specially trained teachers 
with some originality, flexible enough 
to make an adjustment and dynamic 
enough to initiate and supervise com- 
munity health projects.” 


Standing, T. G., “The Possibility of a 
Distinctive Culture Contribution 
from the American Negro,” Social 
Forces, 17: 99-106, O 1938. 


Standing considers the question: 
Will the future cultural contributions 
of the colored minority conform to 
contemporary American patterns? 
“The argument for a distinctive cul- 
ture contribution from the American 
Negro,” says Standing, ‘“‘is based on 
two assumptions: first, that there are 
certain fundamental differences be- 
tween Negroes and whites in tem- 
perament or mentality and, second, 
these differences determine... the 


cultural choices which the members of 
each racial group will make.’”’ Stand- 
ing doubts the validity of these as- 
sumptions. He concludes: (1) differ- 
ences in occupations and in general 
cultural achievement tend to diminish 
when allowances are made for differ- 
ences in social experiences especially 
economic and educational opportu- 
nity; (2) the theory of a selective 
racial temperament is invalidated 
since the least cultural differentiation 
is found in situations where the Negro 
enjoys the greatest amount of personal 
freedom; (3) the occupational trends 
and vocational selection of Negroes 
fail to support the theory that the 
educated and talented Negroes tend 
to select literary and artistic pursuits; 
(4) the fact that the Negro’s chief 
contributions have been made in 
highly diversified fields weakens the 
theory that his cultural choices are 
determined by a peculiar racial tem- 
perament; and (5) there is little evi- 
dence to support the argument for a 
distinctive culture contribution from 
the American Negro. 


Wagner, P. S., “Comparative Study 
of Negro and White Admissions to 
the Psychiatric Pavilion of the Cin- 
cinnati General Hospital,” The 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 95: 
167-82, Jl 1938. 


Wagner critically analyzed the re- 
cords of all persons admitted to the 
psychiatric pavilion of the Cincinnati 
General Hospital between June 1, 
1936, and June 1, 1937, for the pur- 
pose of making a quantitative com- 
parison, and a qualitative interpreta- 
tion of the psychotic reactions in 
colored and white patients. The con- 
clusions are: 


1. There is little evidence to indicate that 
there is an hereditary innate, psycho- 
logical difference between ‘races.’ There 
is much proof that individual reactions 
in both white and colored groups are 
culturally determined and modifiable. 

2. Study of a year’s admissions to the 
psychiatric pavilion of the Cincinnati 
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General Hospital shows a marked pre- 
ponderance of psychoses among Negroes 
in all diagnostic groups except those oc- 
curring in later life. 

3. ... the total annual incidence of psy- 
choses among Negroes in New York 
City is twice that among whites. 

4. An analysis of the individual records of 
Negro admissions with psychoses dur- 
ing one year indicates no characteristic 
reaction trends or ‘coloring.’ 

. The preponderance of psychoses among 
Negroes is probably of environmental 
origin. 

6. Study of a year’s admissions to the 
psychiatric pavilion of the Cincinnati 
General Hospital presents no evidence 
that psychoses among Negroes offer any 
fundamentally different problems of 
etiology, diagnosis, psychotic manifesta- 
tions, or prophylaxis from those of psy- 
choses among white men. 


or 


Zeligs, Rose, “Tracing Racial Atti- 
tudes Through Adolescence,” So- 
ciology and Social Research, 23: 45- 
54, S-O 1938. 

Zeligs summarizes a follow-up study 
of the racial attitudes of the same 
children at different grade levels— 
sixth, ninth, and twelfth. Four specific 
factors are reported: Changes in racial 
attitudes, the children’s reactions to- 
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ward 39 races, the children’s reactions 
toward the various relationships in- 
dicating social distance, and the most 
liked and most disliked races. The 
subjects of the study were 12 Ameri- 
can-born Jewish boys and girls from a 
superior residential section of Cincin- 
nati. The Racial Attitudes Indicator 
and intensive personal interviews were 
used. The findings show: (1) little 
change in the racial tolerance of the 
children during the six-year period; 
(2) changes toward certain races which 
make the attitudes of the older chil- 
dren more like those of the adults 
studied by Bogardus; (3) greater 
friendliness toward races previously 
unknown to the children; (4) a greater 
tendency on the part of the older 
children to generalize and, therefore, 
make fewer differentiations between 
relationships; (5) little change in the 
races toward which favorable and un- 
favorable attitudes were expressed in 
1931; (6) that racial attitudes are 
formed early in childhood and remain 
relatively fixed. The author concludes, 
“The material suggests the need for 
giving high school students more defi- 
nite, unbiased information about 
racial groups and teaching them to ap- 
preciate the contributions of cultures 
that are different from their own.” 
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Current Trends and Events of National 
Importance in Negro Education 


Section A: Organizational and Institutional 
Programs in 1938* 


WALTER G. DANIEL 


HE First Necro Aputt Epvuca- 

TION CONFERENCE was held at 
Hampton Institute, Virginia, October 
20-22, 1938 under the auspices of the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, the Associates in Negro Folk 
Education and the Extension Depart- 
ment of Hampton Institute. Under 
the general topic of “Adult Education 
and the Negro,” the conference con- 
cerned itself with an examination of 
the conditions, needs and trends in 
adult education for Negroes, of the ex- 
tension programs now in operation for 
the advancement of popular educa- 
tion, and of adequacy of a comprehen- 
sive program in the Southern States. 
Dr. Alain Locke, Howard University, 
was general chairman and William 
M. Cooper of Hampton Institute 
served as director. Among the special 
guests speaking were Dr. Morse A. 
Cartwright, National Director of the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation; Dr. Lyman Bryson, Columbia 
University; Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. The 
next meeting will be in Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Alabama. 


HE CONFERENCE OF PRESIDENTS OF 

Necro Lanp-Grant COLLEGES 
convened for its sixteenth annual 
meeting November 14-16 at the In- 
ternational House, Chicago, Illinois. 
The theme was “Enlarging the Serv- 
ice and Support of Negro Land-Grant 
Colleges.” The program was very full 
and included participants of national 


* Continued from the October, 1938 
Issue. 


reputation. In addition to administra- 
tors of member institutions there were 
John W. Studebaker, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, George W. Zook, 
President of the American Council on 
Education, and representatives from 
several agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. New officers elected were 
R. B. Atwood, Kentucky, president; J. 
W. Sanford, Oklahoma, vice president; 
W. H. Bell, Mississippi, secretary; and 
Felton G. Clark, Louisiana, treasurer. 


HE FEDERATION OF HONORARY 

ScHoLasTic SocIETIES met at the 
A. and T. College, Greensboro, N. C., 
November 25-26, 1938, as planned by 
the first conference held during 
Thanksgiving week, 1937 at the A. 
and I. State College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. Thirty-seven student and fac- 
ulty representatives attended the sec- 
ond conference which used as its 
central theme ‘The Gifted Student.” 
It was brought out, among other 
things, that society in neglecting to 
provide for the fullest development of 
the superior pupil, is overlooking one 
of its most valuable assets. Plans were 
made for establishing a national hon- 
orary scholastic society primarily for 
the undergraduate students of Negro 
colleges. It is expected that an organi- 
zation can be effected next year at the 
third conference which will consider 
reports on the principles and provi- 
sions of recognized honorary societies 
now existing, the societies now com- 
posing the federation, and proposals 
for name and matters of organization 
and constitution. There was adopted 
a tentative list of twenty-three col- 
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leges which may be represented by 
charter chapters in the new society. 
Among other representations, the 
standards of their present scholastic 
societies and participation in the con- 
ferences were considered as the bases 
for inclusion. G. W. Gore of A. and I. 
College, Tennessee, and J. C. Evans 
of West Virginia State College are 
serving as leaders of the faculty coun- 
sellors assisting with this development 
as outlined at the conference. 


” Gpmneoptt PROBLEMS IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY ScuHoou was the title of 
the conference sponsored by the Min- 
er Teachers College, Washington, D. 
C., Saturday, November 19. The con- 
ference was limited to one session and 
marked the opening of the curriculum 
laboratory at the college. The speaker 
was Dr. W. W. Beatty, Director of 
Education in the Indian Service, 
U.S. Department of the Interior. Also a 
group of educators participated in the 
panel devoted to questions pertinent 
to a discussion of the theme. 


HE AMERICAN TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 

TION is furthering its cooperation 
with existing forces working for the 
advancement of education among Ne- 
groes. The one-year old National Edu- 
cational Outlook among Negroes was 
voted as the official organ of the Asso- 
ciation, and its former publication, 
The Bulletin, discontinued. A decision 
was also made to cooperate with the 
program of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple in its work for improving the edu- 
cational status of Negroes. The mem- 
bership fee was increased to one dollar 
and fifty cents per year providing fifty 
cents for the magazine subscription, 
ten cents as a contribution to the N.A. 
A.C.P., and the remaining amount for 
the prosecution of the work of the gen- 
eral organization. Direct contact is 
being established with each state asso- 
ciation where separate schools for Ne- 
groes are maintained. Many of these 
States have effected a procedure 
through which the state membership 


fee includes the national membership. 
At the Tuskegee meeting a total mem- 
bership was reported of 3,338, and a 
goal of 10,000 members set for 1939. 


HE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF Epvu- 

CATION sponsored its ninth annual 
radio program on the education of Ne- 
groes November 10. Arrangements 
were made by Dr. Ambrose Caliver, 
its Senior Specialist in the Education 
of Negroes who served as master of 
ceremonies. The main address was 
made by Principal Carrington L. Da- 
vis of Baltimore, President of the 
American Teachers Association; and 
music was furnished by the chorus of 
Douglass High School, Baltimore. 


Stupy oF HeALTH SERVICES with 

emphasis on tuberculosis and syph- 
ilis has been begun by Dr. Paul B. 
Cornely, Acting Director of Student 
Health Service, Howard University, 
and field work was completed by De- 
cember. This investigation is being 
sponsored by the National Tubercu- 
losis Association and the American 
Social Hygiene Association, and is 
probably the first of its kind ever un- 
dertaken among Negro college students 
The results of this survey and the one 
on health and medical programs un- 
dertaken by Dr. Cornely last year un- 
der the sponsorship of the National 
Tuberculosis Association are expected 
to eventuate into a program which 
will ultimately reach 40,000 Negro 
college students, who as leaders of the 
future will promote an adequate 
health program that will reach and 
improve the race. 


T= ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SEconDARY ScHoots FoR NE- 
GROEs held its fifth annual meeting 
at the Florida A. & M. College, Talla- 
hassee, Florida, December 8th and 
9th, 1938. Several guest speakers were 
present and made addresses: Dr. 
Ralph W. Tyler of the University of 
Chicago gave a review of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association’s eight 
year study under the title, “Studies in 
Progressive Education and the Direc- 
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tion They Are Taking;”’ Miss Hilda 
Taba, member of the staff of the Com- 
mission on Evaluation of the Pro- 
gressive Education Study spoke on 
“The Philosophy of the Eight-year 
Experiment;” Dr. Arthur Raper of 
the Commission on Race Relations 
gave an address at a dinner meeting 
on “The Negro and the South as 
Economic Problem No. 1;” and Dr. 
Charles 8. Johnson of Fisk, co-director 
of the American Youth Commission’s 
Study of Negro Youth, and Mr. Ira 


De A. Reid of Atlanta University, 
presented a “Report on Problems of 
Negro Youth as Revealed Through 
the Study of the American Youth 
Commission.” 

The Association will meet next year 
at the North Carolina College in 
Durham, N.C. Dr. Rufus E. Clement, 
President of Atlanta University, was 
elected President. (For additional in- 
formation concerning the Tallahassee 
meeting, see “Editorial Comment” in 
this number.) 


Section B: Rural Education—The Cooperative 
Movement 


ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


paces B, in THIS IssuB, REMINDS 
YOU THAT: 

(1) Rural Edueation, ‘Marches 
On,” and (2) Consumers’ Coopera- 
tives are abroad in the land, among 
urban folk, and farm folk, among 
miners, fishermen, workers of all kinds 
and conditions. Somewhat sketchily 
we survey the field in this initial effort. 
As a follow-up, we plan ‘‘Field-notes” 
for succeeding issues of the JoURNAL. 
We invite our “‘cooperative”’ readers 
therefore, to send notes and items 
concerning cooperatives or credit- 
unions with which they are affiliated, 
or about which they are informed. 


Rural Education ‘‘Marches On’’: 


ASHINGTON, D. C. THE DEPART- 
MENT OF RuRAL EpucaTION in its 
1938-39 leaflet writes of itself as; “‘An 
organization devoted to Problems of 
Public Education in Rural Areas.” It 
emphasizes that “rural education is 
of concern to 55 million people who 
reside in rural areas. All who are in- 
terested in rural schools must co- 
operate if opportunities for rural 
children are to keep pace with change 
and progress.” 
ENTUCKY—THE AMERICAN Coun- 
try Lire AssociaTIOoN held its 
annual forum at the University of 


Kentucky, Nov. 2-4, 1938. The theme 

of this National Rural Forum was 

alae People in Rural 
j a 


The American Country Life Association 
is a voluntary association of persons and 
organizations who are working for 4 
worthy country life in America. It was or- 
ganized in 1919, and has held annual na- 
tional conferences on various topics re- 
lated to the building of a fine rural civiliza- 
tion in the United States. It is non-par- 
tisan, and its annual meetings provide 4 
forum of discussion of problems, goals, and 
methods for those working for rural im- 
provement. 


Consumers’ Cooperatives 


WE 485 CERTAIN that many JouR- 
NAL readers are interested in the 
Cooperative Movement. It is likely 
that a number are participating in 
consumers’ cooperative projects and 
credit unions. They will therefore 
grant the advisability and timeliness 
of an article in this section of the 
JOURNAL which takes note of a move- 
ment that is making steady strides 
across the American continent and 
that has taken firm roots in several 
European countries. For those readers 
who have not kept track of the move- 
ment we wish at this time, not s0 
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much to give them a detailed account 
of what is going on, as to induce them 
to read and study concerning the 
issues, principles, and activities of this 
project for human betterment. Hence, 
we present quotations, excerpts, ref- 
erences, newspaper clippings and per- 
sonal experiences,—all with the hope 
of awakening new interest in the sub- 
ject, or feeding that which already 


exists. 
The Cooperative Movement 


The cooperative movement offers a 
means whereby we can work together to 
solve economic problems. The cooperative 
movement is based on the deep and abiding 
religious principles of honesty, justice, 
equality, brotherhood, and love. The co- 
operative movement is inter-faith, inter- 
class, and inter-race. Therefore it gives us 
that common meeting ground which pro- 
duces the best setting for working to- 
gether. 


(Dr. J. Henry Carpenter—The Co- 
operative Leagues of the U.S.A.) 


Learn About Consumers’ 
Cooperation 


America is beginning to use the words 
“consumer” and “cooperation.”’ But Amer- 
icans generally do not yet know what these 
words really mean when joined together to 
describe the new economic system—Con- 
sumers’ Cooperation—which is being built 
to replace competitive Middleman Mo- 
nopoly. It is high time that everyone in 
America learned what it really means to 
be a consumer and to cooperate. The old 
order is fast breaking down. “The crum- 
bling order of selfish greed’? must be re- 
placed by a cooperative order for human 
need. 


A Democratic Alternative.—We read 
many articles and hear many ad- 
dresses discussing the three alterna- 
tives of capitalism, communism and 
corporatism (fascism). Yet there is a 
fourth alternative being developed on 
a large scale in over forty countries in 
the world. Its results are particularly 
evident in such countries as Great 


Britain, Scandinavia, Switzerland, 
and other European countries which 
have been political, religious and edu- 
cational democracies for many years. 
These countries are demonstrating 
that there’s another way out—through 
voluntary democratic consumers’ ¢co- 
operation—without violence or dicta- 
torship, but by gradual evolution. 

Over half, or seven and one-half 
million, of the families in Great Brit- 
ain are already members of con- 
sumers’ cooperatives. Sweden’s co- 
operatives have become current news 
in America. Sweden and Finland 
have nearly eliminated unemploy- 
ment. Finland is turning to con- 
sumers’ cooperation instead of to 
communism. Over half of the popula- 
tion are members and 40 per cent of 
all wholesale business is done co- 
operatively. Denmark has pulled it- 
self up out of the slough of despond 
through adopting Cooperation until 
today there is no longer any farm 
tenancy in Denmark, Switzerland has 
towns which are entirely cooperative. 
These are patterns for democratic 
America. 

Cooperative Principles.—Through 
consumers’ cooperation we will build a 
cooperative economic society. Its 
principle of open membership will 
give us economic brotherhood. Its 
principle of “one person, one vote” 
will give us economic democracy. Its 
principle of “minimum interest on 
shares” will give us security instead 
of speculation. Its principle of “‘dis- 
tributing the surplus savings as divi- 
dends on the basis of patronage’’ will 
give us just distribution of wealth. 
These are four corner stones of a co- 
operative economic society. 

Consumers’ cooperation recovers 
the ownership of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution for the people. 
We, the people, have largely lost the 
ownership of the country in which we 
live. The way to regain ownership is 
through Consumers’ Cooperation. It 
is not only the democratic economic 
system for the future but it can be put 
in practice at once by any group which 
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wishes to cooperate and buy together. 
It pays as it goes in both material and 
moral benefits to its members. 

What You Can Do.—Consumers’ 
cooperation starts right in your home 
neighborhood. It begins by organizing 
a cooperative study, recreation and 
buying club, retail store, oil station, 
medical and burial association, etc., 
owned by the consumers. Local asso- 
ciations then join together and form 
a wholesale and the wholesale starts 
manufacturing. This is the way to 
“start clearing your own little corner 
of creation.” Every one has his or her 
part to do in building the new co- 
operative economic order that will 
constantly increase production and 
justly distribute it. 


(From leaflet issued by the Cooperative 
League.) 


Conferences on Consumers’ 
Cooperatives 


Two interfaith conferences on con- 
sumers’ cooperatives were held in the 
United States during 1938, and other 
conferences were initiated by the 
Committee on the Church and Coop- 
eratives of the Industrial Division of 
the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. The interfaith 
conferences were held in Washington, 
D.C., Feb. 14-15, and in Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 20-22. 


They were arranged not as popular as- 
semblies but rather for the purpose of 
enabling especially interested people to 
engage in intensive study and discussion 
of the cooperative movement in the United 
States. In each city field trips were taken 
to the headquarters and plants of nearby 
cooperatives. 


These conferences are reported 
upon at length in “Information Serv- 
ice” for March 5, 1938. This same 
“Service” has described the coopera- 
tive movement and principles of con- 
sumers’ cooperation in many earlier 
issues,—especially in the issues for 
Sept. 7, 1935, Jan. 18, 1936, and May 
2, 1936. 
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Selected References: Consumers’ 
Cooperative Pamphlets and 
Books 


. What is Consumers’ Cooperation, Dr. 


J. P. Warbasse 


- A Cooperative Economic Democracy, 


E. R. Bowen 


(Summary of consumers’ cooperation) 


. Cooperatives and Peace, Harold E. Fey 


. Kagawa and Cooperatives, edited by 


Victor Edward Marriott 
(Biography and selected writings) 


. Consumers’ Cooperatives, Rev. Edgar 


Schmiedeler 
(A Catholic interpretation) 


The Discovery of the Consumer, Mrs. 
Sidney Webb (Beatrice Potter) 


. Cooperation: The Dominant Economic 


Idea of the Future, Henry A. Wallace 


. Guide for Discussion Circles, Carl 


Hutchinson 
(How to organize discussion groups) 


Farmers and Consumer Cooperation, 
(K.F.) 


Sweden, Land of Economic Democracy, 
E. R. Bowen 


. The Consumers Cooperative Movement, 


Harry W. Laidler and W. J. Camp- 
bell 


A Short Introduction to Consumers’ Co- 


operation, Ellis Cowling 
(For high school and general use) 


. The Negro Seeks Economic Freedom 


Through Cooperation, J. L. Reddix 


. Tour of Nova Scotia Cooperatives 


. How St. Francis Xavier University Edu- 


cates for Action 
(Remarkable story of discussion circles de- 
veloping into cooperative business) 


. Swedish Consumers in Cooperation, 


Anders Hedberg 


q. Fundamentals of Consumer Cooperation, 


F.S. Alanne 


(Questions and answers for study circles) 
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. Seeking a New World Through Coopera- 


tives, Carl Hutchinson 
(Especially for Church discussion groups) 


The Organization and Management of 
Consumers’ Cooperative Associations 
and Clubs 


. The Organization and Management of 


Consumers’ Cooperative Oil Associa- 
tions 


. Cooperatives, R. A. Goslin 


(Headline book by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion) 


Books 


.. Consumer Cooperation in America— 


Democracy’s Way Out, Bertram B. 
Fowler (1936) Special Edition 


(Factual current story of American Con- 
sumers’ Cooperatives) 


. Cooperatives League Year Book, 1936 


(Statistical information about major Con- 
sumers’ Cooperatives in the U.S.) 


The People’s Year Book, (1938) 


(Statistics on the Cooperative Movement 
abroad. Illustrated) 


. Cooperative Movement in Great Britain, 


(1891) Beatrice Potter (Webb) 


(A cooperative classic) 


. Cooperative Democracy, Dr. J. P. War- 


basse (1936) 
(Comprehensive history, principles, and prac- 
tice of Consumers’ Cooperation) 
Cooperation: An American Way, John 
Daniels, (1938) Special edition 


(A survey of American cooperatives) 


. Cooperative Enterprise, Jacob Baker, 


Chairman President Roosevelt’s In- 
quiry 


. The Lord Helps Those, Bertram B. 


Fowler, (1938) Special Edition 
(Dramatic description of Nova Scotia Co- 
operatives) 
Sweden: the Middle Way, Marquis W. 
Childs (1936) 


Denmark—The Cooperative Way, Fred- 
eric C. Howe 


<. The Decline and Rise of the Consumer, 


Horace M. Kallen (1936) 


(Philosophy of Consumers’ Cooperation) 
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1. The English Cooperatives, Sydney El- 
liott, editor of Reynolds News, London 
m. Cooperation, Hall and Watkins (1934) 


(Textbook of British Cooperative Union) 


Cooperative Enterprise in Europe, 1937 
(Report of the President’s Commission) 


a 


° 


Course of Study in Consumer Coopera- 
tion, St. Paul, Minn. State Dept. of 
Education, 1938. 


See also: National Consumers’ Coopera- 
tive Magazine: Consumers’ Coopera- 
tion—167 West 12th St., New York 
City 

(The official magazine of the Consumers’ Co- 
operative Purchasing Movement in the 
United States, with special articles on co- 
operative promotion, education and business 
in addition to national and international 
cooperative news. Published monthly.) 


F 


Personal Notes 


We desire to present a series of per- 
sonal observations and experiences of 
those who have had first-hand con- 
tacts with Negro Consumers’ Coop- 
eratives. To date, we have corre- 
sponded with Mrs. Hugh O. Cook, of 
Kansas City, Mo., and Miss Nannie 
Burroughs of Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Hugh O. Cook, has started at 
least one cooperative and motivated a 
second. She furnishes us with the fol- 
lowing list of Negro cooperatives: 


1. Asuccessful grocery and meat market 
in Gary, Indiana (5 yrs. old). 

2. A Chicago cooperative, the Rosen- 
wald Gardens groups,—about 2 years old, 
large, well equipped, has 450 members and 
sales of $3000.00 gross. 

3. A smaller, but thriving, cooperative 
in Toledo, Ohio, and another in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

4. Two cooperatives in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and a third in Philadelphia, Pa. 

5. A beginning group in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

6. A rural group, out from Tuskegee, 
doing cooperative farming. 

7. The Consumers’ Guide, 10-10-38 re- 
ports. 

A group of 10 Negro farmers in Fayette 
County, Texas, is operating the first co- 
operative saw-mill in that state, according 
to the U.S. Forest Service. The portable 
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unit costs about $250. It is moved from one 
neighborhood to another as demands arise 
for its use by both white and Negro farmers 
in the county. Fayette County farmers, it 
is reported, now can buy lumber and 
shingles which many of them could not buy 
in any other way. The Forest Service be- 
lieves that such cooperatives will increase 
the value of farm woodlands and greatly 
facilitate the use of home-grown forest 
products. 

8. “Two years ago, I saw a cooperative 
project at Miss Nannie Burrough’s school, 
embracing the people of the community in 
a group of industries and in a farming 
project located in Maryland. 


Cooperative Conference 
Tours 


Two cooperative Conference Tours 
of Nova Scotia were held during the 
summer of 1937, 1938 respectively 
under the auspices of the Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A., in cooperation 
with the Extension Department of 
St. Francis Xavier University, Anti- 
gonish, Nova Scotia. The first tour 
carried ninety-one people from nine- 
teen states, the District of Columbia 
and six provinces of Canada. Lectures 
and discussions by the leaders of the 
Nova Scotia movement were followed 
by a five-day tour to see the coopera- 
tives in action and to enjoy the close 
association with and the welcome hos- 
pitality of the sturdy fisher, farmer, 
miner, or steel worker folk of Nova 
Scotia and Cape Breton Island. 

Two similar tours were conducted 
during the summer of 1938. The sec- 
ond of these tours consisted of a party 
of fifty-odd U.S. educators under the 
leadership of Miss Mabel Carney of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Dr. Miles W. Connor, principal 
of the Coppin Normal School, Balti- 
more, Md. in the following article, 
gives his personal impressions of this 
study-trip. 


The Nova Scotia Cooperatives as Seen 
by Miles W. Connor 


The masses of people are living in an eco- 
nomic hell which is characterized by un- 


employment tenancy and poverty. Two 
per cent of the people own sixty-six and 
two-thirds per cent of the wealth and they 
manipulate this wealth in such way as to 
keep wages low and commodity prices high. 
The chief form of business is individual and 
competitive. Across the way is an eco- 
nomic heaven characterized by a fair living 
income, moderate commodity prices and 
guaranteed economic security. The chief 
form of business enterprise is the Coopera- 
tive type which offers each participant an 
equitable share in the income from the 
enterprise. A vast chasm lies between 
these two states of existence, but it can be 
bridged by the use of knowledge, will and 
intestinal fortitude. 


These statements were the opening 
remarks of Dr. J. J. Tompkins, 
founder of the Cooperative movement 
in Nova Scotia, in a lecture on “The 
Educational Program of the Coopera- 
tive Movement.” The speaker was 
addressing a group of tourists from 
the States who had gathered in the 
assembly hall of St. Francis Xavier 
University at Antigonish, N.S. on 
August 19, 1938 to learn about the 
Cooperative Movement in Eastern 
Canada. 

The tour was organized and di- 
rected by Miss Mabel Carney, Pro- 
fessor of Rural Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Its 
purpose was to give the tourist the 
opportunity to study at first hand the 
cooperative movement in all its phases 
as it is operated in Nova Scotia and 
Cape Breton Island. Thirty-five white 
and nineteen colored persons com- 
posed the party. The gathering at St. 
Francis Xavier University gave the 
members of the party an opportunity 
to participate in the Rural and Indus- 
trial Conference which was in session 
at that time and also to study the 
philosophy and program of the coop- 
erative movement. This study formed 
a background for the interpretation 
of the activities which the party would 
witness as it toured Eastern Nova 
Scotia and Cape Breton Island in- 
specting the cooperative enterprises, 
observing them in action and hearing 
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from the founders and promoters the 
story of their beginning and develop- 
ment. 

Dr. M. M. Coady, director of the 
University’s Extension Department 
under which the movement is carried 
on declared that the whole coopera- 
tive movement is an adult education 
project in which the people are made 
aware of their problems and through 
study and discussion enabled to reach 
a possible solution of the same. Each 
cooperative enterprise in the Mari- 
time Provinces is an outgrowth of 
months and sometimes years of study 
of a vital problem. During this time 
the people, through their study. clubs, 
become intelligent in each phase of 
the new enterprise and are thus able 
to operate with a degree of ease and 
understanding that practically as- 
sures success. 

As the tourists proceeded from 
Antigonish through Eastern Nova 
Scotia and Cape Breton Island one 
was easily able to see the results of the 
social philosophy of the genial priests 
of St. Francis Xavier. Situated in the 
quaint little Scottish town of Anti- 
gonish, this University has touched 
farmers, fishermen, miners, steel work- 
ers, and housewives throughout the 
provinces and has given them a new 
view of life. The priest of each parish 
is the leading spirit in the cooperative 
enterprise of the parish and through 
his knowledge of the needs of his 
constituents and his ability to make 
practical application of his economic 
principles he has taught them how 
both to make a better living and to 
live a better life. The cooperative de- 
partment and small grocery stores at 
Antigonish, Sydney Mines, Inverness; 
the lobster canneries at Petit De Grat, 
Canso, Little Dover; the dairy at 
Sydney, the building project at Re- 
serve Mines, the mink farm at Tar- 
bou, the Art Center at Grand Etang 
and the credit unions scattered here 
and there throughout the provinces 
were all evidences of a type of econo- 
mic thinking and of social interaction 
which the country needs today. 


The cooperative movement in the 
Maritime Provinces offers many side 
lights for the Negro in the rural 
South. If low wages, unemployment, 
tenancy, and poverty are the ear- 
marks of an economic hell, no one can 
deny that the Negro in the rural South 
is a victim of this state of existence. 
The National Emergency Council Re- 
port on Economic Conditions in the 
South says: “There has never been 
enough capital and credit in the South 
to meet the needs of its farmers and 
its industry. . . . The scarcity of local 
credit sources results in high interest 
rates and lays a heavy burden both on 
individuals and local governments.’’* 
Relating to tenancy, the same report 
says that more than half of the South’s 
farmers have been forced into the 
status of tenants, tilling land they do 
not own. Whites and Negroes suffer 
alike in this respect. These people 
form the most unstable part of the 
population, for more than a third of 
them move every year and only a 
small percentage stay as long as five 
years. 

Wherever such conditions exist as 
stated above, the Negro is always the 
greatest sufferer. It is he who is in 
greatest need of credit unions, profit- 
sharing enterprises, and other types of 
activity which will enhance his eco- 
nomic status. 

The study Club as conducted in 
Nova Scotia is not only a means for 
the dissemination of useful knowledge, 
but it is also the source from which 
spring the cooperative projects, defi- 
nitely related to the needs of the com- 
munity, and fully understood by the 
community. In rural communities and 
elsewhere Negro enterprises have 
often failed because there was no 
period of education in which the people 
were prepared to assume the responsi- 
bilities of leadership and of fellowship 
in connection with the enterprise. 
Herein lies a fruitful field for Negro 
community leaders. 


* National Emergency Council, Eco- 
nomic Conditions of the South, pp. 49 ff. 
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The religious leader in practically 
every Maritime community is the 
economic leader of his people. His aim 
seems to be to help the people live a 
better life where they are and he real- 
izes that the physical well-being plays 
an important part in the considera- 
tion of that “better life.”” The Negro 
minister in both rural and urban cen- 
ters may well note this situation. 
While it is true that many of them are 
showing a many-sided interest in the 
affairs of their parishioners, too many 
of them yet believe that the body has 
little place in the scheme of redemp- 
tion which they preach. As leaders of 
their parishes, they must have an in- 
telligent interest in the economic life 
of the people, helping them to live a 
better life here. 

The truth of the saying “nothing 
succeeds like success” was evident 
many times as the party traveled 
through the Canadian country. Often 
one found persons who had been 
taken from the “common ranks” and 
with training and encouragement 
were making a success as managers or 
officers of a business or were receiving 
an income from an investment in a 
cooperative enterprise. This bit of suc- 
cess gave them hope, stimulated them 
to hold their heads erect and enabled 
them to speak intelligently and en- 
thusiastically concerning the values of 
Cooperation. Does the Negro need 
this encouragement? Does he need 
this thrill which comes from success? 

Hats off to those private and public 
colleges for Negroes which are now 
carrying the gospel of education into 
remote communities and are thus 
seeking to solve vital problems of the 
people. Much work remains to be 
done by these colleges. Those which 
have not yet caught a vision of the 
needs of the world outside the college 
walls, are missing a great opportunity 
for real service. 

Dr. J. W. Schenck of the Farm 
Bureau of Indiana, after a tour of the 
Cooperatives of Nova Scotia said, “I 
believe that the work of the Coopera- 
tives organization in Nova Scotia ob- 


viously proves that any people or 
country, no matter how bad their con- 
ditions are, can materially improve 
them if they will apply themselves to 
studying the reasons for their plight 
and then work together to remedy 


them.” 
(To be continued) 
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Section C. Education and the Law: Gaines v. The 
University of Missouri 


LEON A. RANSOM 


ECAUSE OF ITs FAR-REACHING SIG- 

NIFICANCE in the problem of pro- 
fessional and graduate training of Ne- 
groes the text of the United States Su- 
preme Court decision in the petition 
of Lloyd Gaines to the University of 
Missouri, rendered December 12, 
1938 is herewith printed in full. The 
declaration therein that the so-called 
“out-of-state tuition scholarships” are 
an unconstitutional deprivation of the 
Negro citizens’ rights to equality of 


education within the state will necessi- 
tate a revolution in educational prac- 
tice in the southern and border states 
of the union. The decision marks a 
new milestone in the struggle of the 
Negro for increased educational op- 
portunities from which all future 
progress and direction in this field 
must be measured. It therefore merits 
careful study and a critical evaluation 
of the problems that are implicit 
within it. 
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The April issue of the JouRNAL oF as evidenced by editorial comment 
Necro Epucation will devote this and replies to a questionnaire to be 
column to an analysis of the reaction submitted to various educators and 
of the affected states to the decision officials in such states. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 





No. 57.—Octoser TERM, 1938. 





State of Missouri, at the relation of Lloyd Gaines, Petitioner, | On Writ of Certiorari to 

vs. the Supreme Court of 

S. W. Canada, Registrar of the University of Missouri, and the State of Missouri. 
the Curators of the University of Missouri. 


[December 12, 1938.] 


Mr. Chief Justice Huauss delivered the opinion of the Court. 

Petitioner Lloyd Gaines, a negro, was refused admission to the School of Law of the 
State University of Missouri. Asserting that this refusal constituted a denial by the State 
of the equal protection of the laws in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Federal Constitution, petitioner brought this action for mandamus to compel the curators 
of the University to admit him. On final hearing, an alternative writ was quashed and a 
peremptory writ was denied by the Circuit Court. The Supreme Court of the State 
affirmed the judgment. 113 S. W. (2d) 783. We granted certiorari—U.S.—. 

Petitioner is a citizen of Missouri. In August, 1935, he was graduated with the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts at the Lincoln University, an institution maintained by the State of 
Missouri for the higher education of negroes. That University has no law school. Upon 
the filing of his application for admission to the law school of the University of Missouri, 
the registrar advised him to communicate with the president of Lincoln University and 
the latter directed petitioner’s attention to Section 9622 of the Revised Statutes of 
Missouri (1929), providing as follows: 

“Sec. 9622. May arrange for attendance at university of any adjacent state—T uition fees— 
Pending the full development of the Lincoln university, the board of curators shall have 
the authority to arrange for the attendance of negro residents of the state of Missouri at 
the university of any adjacent state to take any course or to study any subjects provided 
for at the state university of Missouri, and which are not taught at the Lincoln university 
and to pay the reasonable tuition fees for such attendance; provided that whenever the 
board of curators deem it advisable they shall have the power to open any necessary 
school or department. (Laws 1921, p. 86, §7.)’” 

Petitioner was advised to apply to the State Superintendent of Schools for aid under 
that statute. It was admitted on the trial that petitioner’s “‘work and credits at the 
Lincoln University would qualify him for admission to the School of Law of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri if he were found otherwise eligible.’”’ He was refused admission upon 
the ground that it was ‘‘contrary to the constitution, laws and public policy of the State 
to admit a negro as a student in the University of Missouri.” It appears that there are 
schools of law in connection with the state universities of four adjacent states, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa and Illinois, where nonresident negroes are admitted. 

The clear and definite conclusions of the state court in construing the pertinent state 
legislation narrow the issue. The action of the curators, who are representatives of the 
state in the management of the state university (R. S. Mo., Sec. 9625), must be regarded 
as state action.! The state constitution provides that separate free public schools shall be 
established for the education of children of African descent (Art. XI, Sec. 3), and by 


1 Ex parte Virginia, 100 U.S. 313, oe. oars Nea »v. Delaware, 103 U.S. 370, 397; Carter v. Texas, 177 U.S. 442, 
447; Norris », Alabama, 294 U.S. 587, 5: 
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statute separate high school facilities are supplied for colored students equal to those pro- 
vided for white students (R. S. Mo., Secs. 9346-9349). While there is no express constitu- 
tional provision requiring that the white and negro races be separated for the purpose 
of higher education, the state court on a comprehensive review of the state statutes held 
that it was intended to separate the white and negro races for that purpose also. Referring 
in particular to Lincoln University, the court deemed it to be clear “‘that the Legislature 
intended to bring the Lincoln University up to the standard of the University of Missouri, 
and give to the whites and negroes an equal opportunity for higher education—the whites 
at the University of Missouri, and the negroes at Lincoln University.’’ Further, the court 
concluded that the provisions of Section 9622 (above quoted) to the effect that negro 
residents ‘‘may attend the university of any adjacent State with their tuition paid, pend- 
ing the full development of. Lincoln university,’’ made it evident “‘that the Legislature 
did not intend that negroes and whites should attend the same university in this state.’ 
In that view it necessarily followed that the curators of the University of Missouri acted 
in accordance with the policy of the State in denying petitioner admission to its School 
of Law upon the sole ground of his race. 

In answering petitioner’s contention that this discrimination constituted a denial of 
his constitutional right, the state court has fully recognized the obligation of the state 
to provide negroes with advantages for higher education substantially equal to the ad- 
vantages afforded to white students. The state has sought to fulfill that obligation by 
furnishing equal facilities in separate schools, a method the validity of which has been 
sustained by our decisions. Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U.S. 537, 544; McCabe v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Rwy. Co., 235 U.S. 151, 160; Gong Lum v. Rice, 275 U.S. 78, 85, 86. 
Compare Cumming v. Board of Education, 175 U.S. 528, 544, 545. Respondents’ counsel 
have appropriately emphasized the special solicitude of the state for the higher education 
of negroes as shown in the establishment of Lincoln University, a state institution well 
conducted on a plane with the University of Missouri so far as the offered courses are 
concerned. It is said that Missouri is a pioneer in that field and is the only state in the 
Union which has established a separate university for negroes on the same basis as the 
state university for white students. But, commendable as is that action, the fact remains 
that instruction in law for negroes is not now afforded by the state, either at Lincoln 
University or elsewhere within the state, and that the state excludes negroes from the 
advantages of the law school it has established at the University of Missouri. 

It is manifest that this discrimination, if not relieved by the provisions we shall pres- 
ently discuss, would constitute a denial of equal protection. That was the conclusion of 
the Court of Appeals of Maryland in circumstances substantially similar in that aspect. 
University of Maryland v. Murray, 169 Md. 478. It there appeared that the State of 
Maryland had ‘‘undertaken the function of education in the law’’ but had ‘‘omitted stu- 
dents of one race from the only adequate provision made for it, and omitted them solely 
because of their color’; that if those students were to be offered ‘‘equal treatment in the 
performance of the function, they must, at present, be admitted to the one school pro- 
vided.” Id., p. 489. A provision for scholarships to enable negroes to attend colleges out- 
side the state, mainly for the purpose of professional studies, was found to be inadequate 
(Id., pp. 485, 486) and the question, “‘whether with aid in any amount it is sufficient to 
send the negroes outside the State for legal education,” the Court of Appeals found it 
unnecessary to discuss. Accordingly, a writ of mandamus to admit the applicant was 
issued to the officers and regents of the University of Maryland as the agents of the State 
entrusted with the conduct of that institution. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri in the instant case has distinguished the decision in 
Maryland upon the grounds—(1) that in Missouri, but not in Maryland, there is ‘‘a legis- 
lative declaration of a purpose to establish a law school for negroes at Lincoln University 
whenever necessary or practical’; and (2) that, “pending the establishment of such a 
school, adequate provision has been made for the legal education of negro students in 
recognized schools outside of this State.’”? 113 S. W. (2d) p. 791. 
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As to the first ground, it appears that the policy of establishing alaw school at Lincoln 
University has not yet ripened into an actual establishment, and it cannot be said that a 
mere declaration of purpose, still unfulfilled, is enough. The provision for legal education 
at Lincoln is at present entirely lacking. Respondents’ counsel urge that if, on the date 
when petitioner applied for admission to the University of Missouri, he had instead 
applied to the curators of Lincoln University it would have been their duty to establish 
a law school; that this “agency of the State,’”’ to which he should have applied, was ‘‘spe- 
cifically charged with the mandatory duty to furnish him what he seeks.”’ We do not read 
the opinion of the Supreme Court as construing the state statute to impose such a ‘“‘man- 
datory duty’’ as the argument seems to assert. The state court quoted the language of 
Section 9618, R. S. Mo. 1929, set forth in the margin,? making it the mandatory duty of 
the board of curators to establish a law school in Lincoln University ‘‘whenever necessary 
and practicable in their opinion.” This qualification of their duty, explicitly stated in the 
statute, manifestly leaves it to the judgment of the curators to decide when it will be 
necessary and practicable to establish a law school, and the state court so construed 
the statute. Emphasizing the discretion of the curators, the court said: 

“The statute was enacted in 1921. Since its enactment no Negro, not even appellant, 


has applied to Lincoln University for a law education. This fact demonstrates the wisdom 
of the legislature in leaving it to the judgment of the board of curators to determine when 
it would be necessary or practicable to establish a law school for negroes at Lincoln Uni- 
versity. Pending that time adequate provision is made for the legal education of Negroes 
in the university of some adjacent state, as heretofore pointed out.” 113 S. W. (2d) p.791. 


The state court has not held that it would have been the duty of the curators to es- 
tablish a law school at Lincoln University for the petitioner on his application. Their 
duty, as the court defined it, would have been either to supply a law school at Lincoln 
University as provided in Section 9618 or to furnish him the opportunity to obtain his 
legal training in another state as provided in Section 9622. Thus the law left the curators 
free to adopt the latter course. The state court has not ruled or intimated that their 
failure or refusal to establish a law school for a very few students, still less for one student, 
would have been an abuse of the discretion with which the curators were entrusted. And, 
apparently, it was because of that discretion, and of the postponement which its exercise 
in accordance with the terms of the state would entail until necessity and practicability 
appeared, that the state court considered and upheld as adequate the provision for the 
legal education of Negroes, who were citizens of Missouri, in the universities of adjacent 
states. We may put on one side respondents’ contention that there were funds available 
at Lincoln University for the creation of a law department and the suggestions with re- 
spect to the number of instructors who would be needed for that purpose and the cost of 
supplying them. The president of Lincoln University did not advert to the existence or 
prospective use of funds for that purpose when he advised petitioner to apply to the 
State Superintendent of Schools for aid under Section 9622. At best, the evidence to which 
argument as to available funds is addressed admits of conflicting inferences, and the 
decision of the state court did not hinge on any such matter. In the light of its ruling we 
must regard the question whether the provision for the legal education in other states of 
Negroes resident in Missouri is sufficient to satisfy the constitutional requirement of 
equal protection, as the pivot upon which this case turns. 

The state court stresses the advantages that are afforded by the law schools of the 
adjacent states, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and Illinois, which admit non-resident Negroes. 
The court considered that these were schools of high standing where one desiring to prac- 


2 Section 9618, R. S. Mo. 1929, is as follows: 7 er: 

“Sec. 9618. Board of curators authorized to reorganize——The board of curators of the Lincoln university shall 
be authorized and required to reorganize said institution so that it shall afford to the Negro people of the State 
opportunity for training up to the standard furnished at the state university of Missouri whenever necessary and 
practicable in their opinion. To this end the board of curators shall be authorized to purchase necessary addition 
land, erect necessary additional buildings, to provide necessary additional equipment, and to locate, in the county 
of Cole the respective units of the university where, in their opinion, the various schools will most effectively pro- 
mote the purposes of this article. (Laws of 1921, p. 86, §3.)” 
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tice law in Missouri can get ‘“‘as sound, comprehensive, valuable legal education’’ as in 
the University of Missouri; that the system of education in the former is the same as that 
in the latter and is designed to give the students a basis for the practice of law in any 
state where the Anglo-American system of law obtains; that the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri does not specialize in Missouri law and that the course of study and 
the case books used in the five schools are substantially identical. Petitioner insists that 
for one intending to practice in Missouri there are special advantages in attending a law 
school there, both in relation to the opportunities for the particular study of Missouri law 
and for the observation of the local courts,? and also in view of the prestige of the Missouri 
law school among the citizens of the State, his prospective clients. Proceeding with its 
examination of relative advantages, the state court found that the difference in distances 
to be traveled afforded no substantial ground of complaint and that there was an ade- 
quate appropriation to meet the full tuition fees which petitioner would have to pay. 

We think that these matters are beside the point. The basic consideration is not as to 
what sort of opportunities other states provide, or whether they are as good as those in 
Missouri, but as to what opportunities Missouri itself furnishes to white students and 
denies to Negroes solely upon the ground of color. The admissibility of laws separating 
the races in the enjoyment of privileges afforded by the State rests wholly upon the 
equality of the privileges which the laws give to the separated groups within the State. 
The question here is not of a duty of the State to supply legal training, or of the quality 
of the training which it does supply, but of its duty when it provides such training to 
furnish it to the residents of the State upon the basis of an equality of right. By the 
operation of the laws of Missouri a privilege has been created for white law students 
which is denied to Negroes by reason of their race. The white resident is afforded legal 
education within the State; the Negro resident having the same qualifications is refused 
it there and must go outside the State to obtain it. That is a denial of the equality of 
legal right to the enjoyment of the privilege which the State has set up, and the provision 
for the payment of tuition fees in another state does not remove the discrimination. 

The equal protection of the laws is ‘‘a pledge of the protection of equal laws.” Yick Wo 
v. Hopkins, 118 U.S. 356, 369. Manifestly, the obligation of the State to give the pro- 
tection of equal laws can be performed only where its laws operate, that is, within its own 
jurisdiction. It is there that the equality of legal right must be maintained. That obligation 
is imposed by the Constitution upon the States severally as governmental entities—each 
responsible for its own laws establishing the rights and duties of persons within its borders. 
It is an obligation the burden of which cannot be cast by one state upon another, and 
no state can be e:.cused from performance by what another state may do or fail to do. 
That separate responsibility of each state within its own sphere is of the essence of state- 
hood maintained under our dual system. It seems to be implicit in respondents’ argument 
that if other states did not provide courses for legal education, it would nevertheless be 
the constitutional duty of Missouri when it supplied such courses for white students to 
make equivalent provision for Negroes. But that plain duty would exist because it rested 
upon the State independently of the action of other states. We find it impossible to con- 
clude that what otherwise would be an unconstitutional discrimination, with respect to 
the legal right to the enjoyment of opportunities within the State, can be justified by re- 
quiring resort to opportunities elsewhere. That resort may mitigate the inconvenience of 
the discrimination but cannot serve to validate it. 

Nor can we regard the fact that there is but a limited demand in Missouri for the legal 
education of Negroes as excusing the discrimination in favor of whites. We had occasion 
to consider a cognate question in the case of McCabe v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Co., supra. There the argument was advanced, in relation to the provision by a 
carrier of sleeping cars, dining and chair cars, that the limited demand by Negroes justi- 
fied the State in permitting the furnishing of such accommodations exclusively for white 





* See University ». Murray, 169 Md. 478, 486. 
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persons. We found that argument to be without merit. It made, we said, the constitutional 
right “depend upon the number of persons who may be discriminated against, whereas 
the essence of the constitutional right is that it is a personal one. Whether or not par- 
ticular facilities shall be provided may doubtless be conditioned upon there being a 
reasonable demand therefor, but, if facilities are provided, substantial equality of treat- 
ment of persons traveling under like conditions cannot be refused. It is the individual 
who is entitled to the equal protection of the laws, and if he is denied by a common carrier, 
acting in the matter under the authority of a state law, a facility or convenience in the 
course of his journey which under substantially the same circumstances is furnished to 
another traveler, he may properly complain that his constitutional privilege has been 
invaded.” Jd., pp. 161, 162. 

Here, petitioner’s right was a personal one. It was as an individual that he was entitled 
to the equal protection of the laws, and the State was bound to furnish him within its 
borders facilities for legal education substantially equal to those which the State there 
afforded for persons of the white race, whether or not other Negroes sought the same 
opportunity. 

It is urged, however, that the provision for tuition outside the State is a temporary 
one—that it is intended to operate merely pending the establishment of a law department 
for Negroes at Lincoln University. While in that sense the discrimination may be termed 
temporary, it may nevertheless continue for an indefinite period by reason of the dis- 
cretion given to the curators of Lincoln University and the alternative of arranging for 
tuition in other states, as permitted by the state law as construed by the state court, so 
long as the curators find it unnecessary and impracticable to provide facilities for the 
legal instruction of negroes within the State. In that view, we cannot regard the discrimi- 
nation as excused by what is called its temporary character. 

We do not find that the decision of the state court turns on any procedural question. 
The action was for mandamus, but it does not appear that the remedy would have been 
deemed inappropriate if the asserted federal right had been sustained. In that situation 
the remedy by mandamus was found to be a proper one in University v. Maryland, supra. 
In the instant case, the state court did note that petitioner had not applied to the manage- 
ment of Lincoln University for legal training. But, as we have said, the state court did not 
rule that it would have been the duty of the curators to grant such an application, but on 
the contrary took the view, as we understand it, that the curators were entitled under 
the state law to refuse such an application and in its stead to provide for petitioner’s 
tuition in an adjacent state. That conclusion presented the federal question as to the 
constitutional adequacy of such a provision while equal opportunity for legal training 
within the State was not furnished, and this federal question the state court entertained 
and passed upon. We must conclude that in so doing the court denied the federal right 
which petitioner set up and the question as to the correctness of that decision is before us. 
We are of the opinion that the ruling was error, and that petitioner was entitled to be 
admitted to the law school of the State University in the absence of other and proper 
provision for his legal training within the State. 

The judgment of the Supreme Court of Missouri is reversed and the cause is remanded 
for further proceedings not inconsistent with this opinion. 

It is so ordered. 
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SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 





No. 57.—OctTosper TrrRM, 1938. 





State of Missouri, at the relation of Lloyd Gaines, Petitioner, } On Writ of Certiorari to 

vs. the Supreme Court of 

§. W. Canada, Registrar of the University of Missouri, and the State of Missouri. 
the Curators of the University of Missouri. 


Separate opinion of Mr. Justice McREYNoLps 


Considering the disclosures of the record, the Supreme Court of Missouri arrived at a 
tenable conclusion and its judgment should be affirmed. That court well understood the 
grave difficulties of the situation and rightly refused to upset the settled legislative policy 
of the State by directing a mandamus. 

In Cumming v. Richmond County Board of Education, 175 U.S. 528, 545, this Court 
through Mr. Justice Harlan declared: ‘‘The education of the people in schools maintained 
by state taxation is a matter belonging to the respective states, and any interference on 
the part of Federal authority with the management of such schools cannot be justified 
except in the case of a clear and unmistakable disregard of rights secured by the supreme 
law of the land.”’ Gong Lum v. Rice, 275 U.S. 78, 85—opinion by Mr. Chief Justice Taft— 
asserts: ‘‘The right and power of the state to regulate the method of providing for the 
education of its youth at public expense is clear.”’ 

For a long time Missouri has acted upon the view that the best interest of her people 
demands separation of whites and Negroes in schools. Under the opinion just announced, 
I presume she may abandon her law school and thereby disadvantage her white citizens 
without improving petitioner’s opportunities for legal instruction; or she may break down 
the settled practice concerning separate schools and thereby, as indicated by experience, 
damnify both races. Whether by some other course it may be possible for her to avoid 
condemnation is matter for conjecture. 

The State has offered to provide the Negro petitioner opportunity for study of law— 
if perchance that is the thing really desired—by paying his tuition at some nearby school 
of good standing. This is far from unmistakable disregard of his rights and in the cir- 
cumstances is enough to satisfy any reasonable demand for specialized training. It appears 
that never before has a Negro applied for admission to the Law School and none has ever 


_asked that Lincoln University provide legal instruction. 


The problem presented obviously is a difficult and highly practical one. A fair effort 
to solve it has been made by offering adequate opportunity for study when sought in good 
faith. The State should not be unduly hampered through theorization inadequately 
restrained by experience. 

This proceeding commenced in April, 1936. Petitioner then twenty-four years old 
asked mandamus to compel his admission to the University in September, 1936, not- 
withstanding plain legislative inhibition. Mandamus is not a writ of right but is granted 
only in the court’s discretion upon consideration of all the circumstances. Duncan Town- 
site Company v. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, 245 U.S. 308, 311; United States ex rel. 
Arant v. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, 249 U.S. 367, 371. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri did not consider the propriety of granting the writ 
under the theory of the law now accepted here. That, of course, will be matter open for 
its consideration upon return of the cause. 

Mr. Justice BUTLER concurs in the above views. 
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Section D: The Vocational Education and Guidance 
of Negroes: A Measure of the Economic Value 
of Vocational Education 
D. A. WILKERSON 


HE PROVISION OF ENLARGED OpP- 

PORTUNITIES for vocational educa- 
tion is urged for Negroes, as for other 
groups, upon the assumption that 
vocational education tends to enhance 
one’s economic security. The so-called 
“marginal” occupational status of Ne- 
groes, for example, is said to reflect, 
not caste alone, but very largely the 
Negro’s lack of special training for 
competence in skilled—and _ hence 
more stable—occupations. With the 
trend toward keener competition by 
more and more workers for fewer and 
fewer jobs, one’s economic security, it 
is claimed, depends increasingly upon 
special vocational preparation. 

A significant test of this hypothesis 
lies in the relative degree to which 
white and Negro workers in occupa- 
tions requiring varying levels of skill 
were able, during such intense job 
competition as that of the recent de- 
pression, to maintain economic se- 
curity. Pre-depression gainful em- 
ployment in “lower” or “higher” 
social-economic occupational groups 
may be accepted as a rough measure 
of workers’ vocational “preparation.” 
Depression-era status as a “relief 
worker” is, in general, prima facie 
evidence of the loss of economic se- 
curity. Thus, validation of the above 
hypothesis would be seen in evidence 
that a disproportionate number of un- 
skilled workers were displaced during 
the depression from gainful to relief 
employment. However, should it be 
found that workers formerly employed 
in unskilled occupation contributed no 
more than their proportionate ‘“‘share”’ 
to relief rolls, then, the economic value 
of vocational education—for Negroes 
or for whites—is probably less than 
its advocates are wont to assume. 
Just such a test as this is afforded by 








comparing the proportionate distribu- 
tion among the several social-eco- 
nomic groups of gainful workers in 
1930 and of relief workers in 1935. 

Gainful workers ten years old and 
over in 1930 are reported in a recent 
publication of the Bureau of the 
Census! by social-economic groups 
which range from “‘unskilled’’ to “‘pro- 
fessional”? workers. These groupings 
cut across the census classification of 
occupations and bring together all 
workers belonging to the same social- 
economic group, regardless of the in- 
dustry in which they are employed. 
A somewhat earlier publication of the 
Works Progress Administration? pre- 
sents a similar classification of the 
“usual occupations” (i.e. when gain- 
fully employed) of relief workers be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 64, inclusive. 
By eliminating from its totals the “In- 
experienced Persons” (16.4%) and 
persons of “Unknown Occupations” 
(2.8%), together with a few minor 
shifts and combinations, it is possible 
to regroup the two sets of data into 
four large categories which are, for the 
most part, directly comparable. This 
has been done in Table I which shows, 
for the United States, differences in 
the percentage distribution of white 
and Negro gainful workers (1930) and 
of relief workers (1935) among the 
several social-economic groups. 

It will be noted from the table that 
only in the “higher’’ occupations of 


1A Social-Economic Grouping of Gainful 
Workers in the United States, 1930. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1938. 

2 Workers on Relief in the United States: 
March, 1935 (A Census of Usual Occupa- 
tion), Washington: Works Progress Admin- 
istration, Division of Social Research, Janu- 
ary, 1937, Pp. 133. (See Table 1.) 
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Group I are the proportions of relief 
workers in 1935 smaller than those 
for gainful workers in 1930. As one 
goes down the social-economic scale 
(and, hence, the scale of special voca- 
tional preparation demanded), the 
proportions of white and of Negro re- 
lief workers in 1935 consistently—and 
with one exception, zncreasingly—ex- 
ceed corresponding proportions for 
gainful workers in 1930. Differences 
in the two sets of percentages prob- 
ably reflect the relative extent to 


on the part of semi-skilled workers, 
and, for the white group, still more on 
the part of unskilled workers. 

Thus, in general, the extent of shifts 
from gainful employment in 1930 to 
relief status in 1935 appears to have 
varied inversely with the social-eco- 
nomic level on which workers were 
originally employed. Among the white 
group especially does it appear that 
the greatest depression-era loss of 
economic security was on the part of 
those workers originally engaged in 


TABLE I 


PercENTAGE DisTRIBUTION AMONG SocrAL-Economic Groups OF WHITE AND NEGRO 
GAINFUL WorKERS, 1930, AND WoRKERS ON RELIEF, 1935 


























Per Cent by which 
White Workers* Negro Workers ‘Relief’? Exceeds 
Social-Economic “Gainful” 
Groups 
Gainful Relief Gainful | Relief , 
1930 1935 1930 | 1935 | White | Negro 
I. Professional, Tech- | 45.2 23.2 20.5 7.3 |(—48.7)#](—64.4)# 
nical, Proprietors, 
Managers, Officials, 
Salesmen, Office 
and Clerical Work- 
ers, etc. 
II. Skilled Workers 14.2 16.9 3.2 4.9 19.1 53.2 
III. Semiskilled Work- 17.4 25.3 9.4 15.9 45.4 69.0 
ers 
IV. Unskilled Workers 23.2 34.6 66.9 71.9 49.2 7.4 
Totals: 
Por: Canty. ... 60... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 — — 
Number........ 42,584, 497/4,079, 4155, 503 , 535/772 , 862 — mo 























* Including both native and foreign-born whites. 
# ‘“Gainful” exceeds ‘‘Relief.”’ 


which the several social-economic 
groups of gainful workers in 1930 were 
displaced, by 1935, from their normal 
employment to relief employment. So 
interpreted, the data of the table sug- 
gest that, taken together, professional 
proprietary, managerial, clerical and 
related workers contributed far less 
than their “proportionate share’’ to 
the relief rolls. There appears to have 
been considerably greater shift from 
gainful to relief employment on the 
part of skilled workers, even more 


unskilled occupation, which require 
little or no special vocational prepar- 
ation. This finding affords verification 
for the hypothesis stated above; 
namely, that special vocational prep- 
aration tends to enhance one’s eco- 
nomic security. Hence, it serves to 
validate current efforts to secure en- 
larged opportunities for vocational 
education for Negroes and other pop- 
ulation groups. 

The data of the above table suggest 
that there may be significant differ- 
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ences between the races in the extent 
to which special vocational prepara- 
tion (in so far as it is reflected by the 
social-economic level of the occupation 
pursued) furthers the maintenance of 
economic security. Among the pro- 
fessional, proprietary, managerial, 
clerical, etc. Negro workers, repre- 
senting 20.5 per cent of the gainfully 
employed Negroes in 1930, there ap- 
pears to have been proportionately 
less shifting to relief status than 
among the 45.2 per cent of the gainful 
white workers so classified in 1930. 
However, such shifts were relatively 
more prevalent among Negro workers 
than among white workers in the 
skilled and semiskilled categories. Ap- 
parently, the possession of special vo- 
cational skills, certainly as regards the 
latter two social-economic groups, 
does not afford for Negro workers as 
much protection against economic in- 
security as it does for white workers. 
In addition to the factor of vocational 
preparation, there seems to be the 
further factor of race which operates 
in the case of Negro workers. 

Of especial significance as a test of 
the hypothesis with which this dis- 
cussion deals is the depression-era 
experience of gainful workers of both 
races who were originally engaged in 
unskilled occupations. Two-thirds of 
the Negro workers (66.9 per cent) 
were already classified as “unskilled” 
in 1930. However, among Negro 
workers on relief in 1935, there was an 
even larger proportion (71.9 per cent) 
of normally unskilled workers. But 
the major shift from gainful to relief 
employment appears to have been 
made by white workers who were orig- 
inally engaged in unskilled occupa- 
tion. Whereas fewer than one-fourth 
(23.2 per cent) of the gainful white 
workers were in unskilled occupation 
in 1930, more than one-third (34.6 per 
cent) of the workers on relief in1935 
were from the ranks of those normally 
engaged in unskilled occupations. 


Thus, regardless of race, it appears 
that the worker with*no special voca- 
tional competence other than brute 


strength is the one who is most likely 
to lose economic security in a period 
of increasing competition for jobs. 

It is well for educators to realize 
that the major economic problems of 
neither the Nation as a whole, nor of its 
Negro minority, result from or can be 
solved by programs of vocational ed- 
ucation. In the mid-depression words 
of the President’s Committeeon Eco- 
nomic Security, “it is tragically evi- 
dent that education and training are 
not a guarantee against dependency 
and destitution.”” The fundamental 
institutional maladjustments which 
validate this assertion for the nation 
negate completely any basis for faith 
in vocational education as a panacea 
for the economic ills of its especially 
disadvantaged Negro minority. 

Yet, even within the limitations of 
an economic system which promises 
fewer and fewer jobs for more and 
more workers—especially in such a 
system!—there still remains an im- 
portant réle for vocational education. 
As competition for jobs becomes 
sharper, even more essential is it that 
the individual worker, if he would sur- 
vive, possess special occupational com- 
petence. Reference to the above table 
reveals that, even in 1930, fully two- 
thirds of all Negro workers were classi- 
fied as “unskilled,” suggesting that, 
by and large, they were characterized 
by little or no special occupational 
competence. Such facts as these sug- 
gest that in a situation of job competi- 
tion based upon units of preparation 
alone, the average Negro worker would 
be overwhelmed. Clearly, their effec- 
tiveness in job competition would be 
considerably enhanced by special vo- 
cational preparation. The data pre- 
sented above for the depression period 
of 1930 to 1935 afford convincing evi- 
dence of the economic value of voca- 
tional education for all workers, both 
black and white. If, for all workers, 
economic security depends so largely 
upon special vocational preparation, 
then, for Negro workers, the need for 
vocational education is magnified 
many-fold. 
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Section E. Current Trends in Higher Education: 
Democratic Government in Negro Colleges 


MARTIN D. JENKINS 


HE TRADITIONAL PATTERNS OF 

AMERICAN higher education are 
being sharply questioned on many 
fronts. These criticisms, which come 
both from within the ranks of pro- 
fessional educators and laymen, in- 
sist that colleges and universities must 
attempt to create an educational situ- 
ation consonant with the social, eco- 
nomic and political framework within 
which they operate. Changes are in- 
dicated in organization, methods of 
instruction, administrative policies 
and curricular offerings. Although 
there is, at present, no indication of a 
deep-seated revolution in higher edu- 
cation in the United States, there is 
abundant evidence that many institu- 
tions are reevaluating their present 
programs. Innovations range from 
such fundamental changes as the Uni- 
versity-of-Chicago plan represents, to 
such superficial changes as adding a 
course to an already overcrowded cur- 
riculum. 

To what extent are Negro colleges 
and universities adopting an “‘experi- 
mental” viewpoint toward the prob- 
lems of higher education? The need 
for reorientation appears to be recog- 
nized by many; one need not go very 
far into the current literature of Negro 
education to find expressions of this 
need. One finds, for example, that the 
conference of Presidents of Negro 
Land-Grant colleges, at its November 
1937 meeting, adopted a report in- 
dicating the direction which reorgani- 
_— in land-grant colleges must 
take: 


We recognize that any serious approach to 
the task involved in revising the curricula 
of Land-Grant colleges to meet the needs 
of Negroes must include a study, and if 
necessary, a restatement of the objective 
and aims of the colleges. Such a restatement 
must include new fields of endeavor:.. .} 


Two of the recent yearbooks of the 
JOURNAL OF Necro EpucatTion have 
been devoted in part to the problem 
of reorganization or redirection of Ne- 
gro higher education. The following 
excerpts from these volumes suggest 
the general trend of thinking with re- 
spect to this problem. 

Thompson, after an analysis of the 
general problem concludes: 


. it has been indicated that the program 
of the Negro college needs to be reorgan- 
ized either in content or emphasis, or both, 
to insure the production of intelligent lea- 
dership for the Negro masses—an objec- 
tive which it fails to realize at the present 
time.? 


Davis charts a path for the Negro 
college by stating, after referring to 
the University-of-Chicago experiment 
and others of a somewhat similar 
nature: 


Ordinarily, a Negro institution finds it 
difficult to depart from traditional prac- 
tices, but here is a challenge to show a 
spirit of independence, to be willing to set 
up new patterns, to make a fundamental 
inquiry into the needs and potentialities of 
Negro students and of the places they fill in 
society.’ 


Clement suggests: 


In far too many instances we of the colleges 
have taken the path of least resistance and 
followed the trends rather than studying 
our situations, both racial and local. The 
college for Negroes has done what other 
colleges were doing except that it has been 


1 Quoted from JouRNAL or NueGro Epvu- 
CATION, 7: 1938. 

2 Charles H. Thompson, “‘The Problem 
of Negro Higher Education,” JouRNAL OF 
Necro Epucarion, 2: 271, Jl 1933. 

3 Jackson Davis, ‘‘The Outlook for the 
Professional and Higher Education of 
Negroes.”’ JOURNAL OF NEGRO EpucaTION, 
2: 409, Jl 1932. 
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doing these things a little later than the 
other institutions. There has been a woeful 
lack of experimentation among the colleges 
for Negroes.‘ 


Patterson, in considering redirec- 

tion of vocational education on both 
the secondary and collegiate levels, 
concludes: 
It seems safe to say that we shall not begin 
to comply with present-day needs until 
those institutions charged with the admin- 
istration of vocational programs undergo 
vigorous reorganization. This will involve 
a realignment of offerings with present-day 
needs not merely in the nature of additional 
offerings, but will also involve a reorgani- 
zation of present curricula... .5 


Numerous other quotations from 
the above and other sources could be 
cited to show that leaders in the field 
of Negro education are cognizant of 
the problem, that they are deeply 
aware of the necessity for reorienta- 
tion. It would be more difficult by far, 
however, to cite concrete instances of 
reorganization and redirection in Ne- 
gro colleges and universities. It may 
well be that there is more talk than 
action. At least a few institutions, 
however, have adopted an experi- 
mental approach with respect to some 
of the problems confronting Negro 
higher education, but just what these 
attempts have been remain hidden, in 
many instances, in the bulletins and 
catalogues of the various institutions. 
In this and succeeding issues of the 
JOURNAL this department plans to 
describe some of the experiments and 
innovations being attempted in vari- 
ous Negro colleges and universities. 


Democracy in College Organization 


home G. GALLAGHER, DISCUSSING 
the topic of college reorganization 
points out that the college, particu- 


4 Rufus E. Clement, ‘Redirection and 
Reorganization of the College for Negroes,” 
JouRNAL OF NeGrRo EpvucatTIon, 5: 476, 
Jl 1936. 

5 Fred D. Patterson, ‘‘Avenues of Re- 
direction in Vocational Education.” Jour- 
NAL OF Nzaro Epvucation, 5: 501, Jl 1936. 


larly the Negro college, needs to be 
democratically organized. 


... 80 far as is known none of the segre- 
gated colleges are making real strides in 
the inclusion of all members of the college 
family, students, faculty and administra- 
tors alike, in the process of actually fram- 
ing and shaping the major policies and 
programs of the institution. It is not enough 
to rope off an area called “‘student life,” or 
another called ‘‘extracurricular activities,” 
and to elaborate student machinery to 
function in these areas. If, in college, the 
student is permitted to block in the out- 
lines drawn by someone else, but is never 
permitted to cultivate his own creative 
flair, he will come through the college a 
good draftsman, nothing more. The college 
which aims to train social architects and 
social engineers must provide in college 
years opportunity to learn the habits, atti- 
tudes, and ideals which will enable the 
graduate to function in reconstructing 
society. Such a college will have an ad- 
ministrative policy which is designed to 
facilitate sharing of responsibility and of 
initiative, sharing of policy-making and of 
the dreaming of dreams, fullest participa- 
tion in the most meaningful of the processes 
of college life—the making of the major 
administrative policies. 

Students who have thus shared in the 
planning and building of a college social 
scheme more nearly after their desires, will 
have acquired the basic habits and atti- 
tudes essential to the weaving of the larger 
social fabric... If... the college were so 
conceived and so managed that it was de- 
liberately designed to include the student, 
the teacher and the administrator in the 
formulation and elaboration of all signifi- 
cant common policies, then all our academic 
efforts aimed at the emancipation of the 
Negro from the sociological chains that 
bind him would begin to be effective, be- 
cause we should have broken the psycho- 
logical fetters of the college-trained leaders. 


It is well known, of course, that few 
colleges, Negro or otherwise, have an 


6 Buell G. Gallagher, ‘‘Reorganize the 
College.”” JouRNAL oF Necro EpvucarIoN, 
5: 471-472, Jl 1936. 
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administrative policy such as that de- 
scribed above. At least two Negro col- 
leges, Talladega College, of which Dr. 
Gallagher is president and the Chey- 
ney Training School for Teachers, Dr. 
Leslie P. Hill, President, have at- 
tempted to incorporate this viewpoint 
in their administrative organization. 
In addition to these, the under- 
graduate divisions of Howard Uni- 
versity have just inaugurated a some- 
what similar type of organization 
under the leadership of the Dean of the 
Yollege of Liberal Arts. The plans of 
organization of these three institu- 
tions are outlined below. 


Committee Organization at Cheyney’ 


HE ENTIRE COLLEGE COMMUNITY is 

organized into five standing com- 
mittees whose function it is to for- 
mulate and recommend educational 
policies (including the setting up of 
general administrative procedures) in 
their respective fields of service. Every 
student enrolled in the college and 
every faculty member is a member of 
one of these standing committees. 
(This is possible, of course, only in an 
institution with a very small student 
body.) Committee membership ro- 
tates from year to year in order that 
a student may gain experience on 
several committees during his four 
years of residence. The five standing 
committees are: 


I. Committee on Admissions and Stu- 
dent Standing. 
II. Committee on 
Alumni. 
III. Committee on Curriculum Adjust- 
ment and Revision. 
IV. Committee on Publications, Publicity 
and College Relationships. 
V. Committee on Institutional Planning 
and Administration. 


Faculty-Student 


Each of these committees is, in 
turn, divided into several subcommit- 
tees as the work of the committee 
dictates. 


’The plan is described in a mimeo- 
Sragped booklet issued by the college in 


Above these committees is the Ad- 
visory Council whose membership in- 
cludes the Dean of Instruction, the 
Dean of Women, the Dean of Men, 
the chairman of each of the standing 
committees, the President of each of 
the college classes, and the Presidents 
of the Young Men’s Council and the 
Young Women’s Council. 

The functions of the Advisory 
Council and of the standing commit- 
tees are outlined below. 


Functions of the Advisory 
Council 
1. Serve as counsellors to the President: 

a. In determining the functions to be 
assigned by him to each of the several 
Standing Committees. 

b. In determining the faculty-student 
composition of these committees 
with respect to numbers and genuine 
representation. 

c. In the preparation of the calendar of 
public events. 

d. Supervision of Student Government 
Cooperative Association so that it 
will be coordinated and articulated 
with all the essential interests and 
aims of the college. 

e. In the conduct of major conferences 
with the field forces in education: 
PSEA: PeAJEG:C.,. NiAsTiG.S;, 
Teachers College Conferences, 
County Institutes, County Superin- 
tendents, and the like. 

f. In any other matters in which coun- 
sel is requested by the President. 


2. Cooperate with the President in the 


supervision and coordination of the 
work of the several Standing Com- 
mittees, and in the preparation of pro- 
grams for the regular or special meet- 
ings of the General Staff or Faculty. 


3. Recommend the restoration or discon- 


tinuance of Standing Committees or the 
formation of new or additional com- 
mittees. 


4. Devise ways and means for promoting 


the effective cooperation and, when 
feasible, the active participation of stu- 
dents with the Standing Committees. 


5. Serve as a clearing house for all re- 


searches undertaken by members of the 
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Faculty or by students on the problems 

of the Standing Committees, or by the 

Student Government Cooperative As- 

sociation. 

Functions of the Committee on 
Admissions and Student 
Standing 

. Formulate policies (including, when 

necessary or advisable, the setting up of 

general administrative procedures) in 
relation to the following: 

a. Cooperation with the Registrar’s 
Office in the registration of students. 

b. The regulation of admissions. 

c. The evaluation of credits for regular 
or advanced standing. 

d. The approval of substitution of 
courses. 

e. Provisions for counselling students. 

(1) In choosing fields of major special- 

ization. 

(2) In determining the sequence of 

courses. 

f. Provisions for the approval of in- 
dividual schedules. 

g. Regulations governing the maximum 
and minimum number of courses a 
student may register for under speci- 
fied conditions. 

h. The determination of consideration 
to govern the making of the schedule 
of classes. 

i. Provisions for sectioning classes. 

j. The recommendation of students for 
scholarships and candidates for de- 
grees. 

k. The official elimination of students 
incapable or unworthy of the teach- 
ing service. 

]. The orientation and adjustment of 
freshmen during the first week of the 
college year so that they may have 
at once the sense of belonging. 

. Recommend such policies to the Presi- 

dent for authorization or for reference 

by him to the General Staff Faculty for 
approval. 

. Perform such administrative functions 

(after authorization or approvals have 

been secured) as the President may as- 

sign in carrying these policies into ef- 
fective operation. 

. Delegate such assigned administrative 

functions (when it becomes necessary or 
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advisable to do so) to the Chairman or 
the Secretary of the Committee or to 
individual members of the Faculty. 


. Define problems for research and in- 


vestigation as a basis of possible re- 
vision of policies in operation. 


Function of the Committee on 
Faculty-Student-Alumni 
Relationships 


. Formulate policies (including, when 


necessary or advisable, the setting up of 

general administrative procedures) in 

relation to the following matters: 

a. The fostering of faculty-student- 
alumni cooperation. 

b. The promotion of student-alumni or- 
ganization and morale. 

c. The development of more adequate 
programs of: 

(1) Social training. 

(2) Recreation, including intramural 
contests, meetings with other 
colleges for free play and all 
forms of athletics. 

(3) Religious activities—Sunday 
school, prayer meetings, and 
Sunday vespers. 

(4) Assembly programs. 

d. Supervising honor societies, clubs and 
student organizations of all kinds. 

e. Supplying information to alumni of 
the college. 

f. Study of certification laws. 

g. Filing of lists of graduates available 
for and deserving of appointment or 
promotion. 

h. Filing of lists of vacancies and pros- 
pective vacancies. 

i. Collection of salary schedules and of 
college catalogs and official direc- 
tories and handbooks of school sys- 
tems—national, state, county, city 
and local. 

j}. Making of appointments for inter- 
views. 

k. Accumulating reports on_ service 
records of persons who have secured 
appointment. 

]. Keeping records of all high school 
graduates of Pennsylvania and sup- 
plying them with information about 
the college. 

m. Arranging meetings and demonstra- 
tions in neighboring high schools, and 
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encouraging visits to the college by 
students from these schools. 

n. Organizing local alumni associations 
and plans for the federation of such 
associations. 

o. Keeping complete alumni records— 
addresses, educational service, pub- 
lications, etc. 

p. Cooperating with other agencies in 
the college having similar functions. 


. Recommend such policies to the Presi- 


dent for authorization or for reference by 
him to the General Staff or Faculty for 
approval. 


. Perform such administrative functions 


(after authorizations or approvals have 
been secured) as the President may as- 
sign in carrying these policies into ef- 
fective operation. 


. Delegate such assigned administrative 


functions (when it becomes necessary or 
advisable to do so) to the Chairman or 
the Secretary of the Committee or to 
individual members of the General 
Staff or Faculty. 


. Define problems of research and investi- 


gation as a basis of possible revision of 
policies in operation. 


Functions of the Committee on 
Curriculum Adjustment and 
Revision 

(including, when 

necessary or advisable, the setting up 

up general administrative procedures) in 
relation to the following matters: 

a. The making of continuous studies in 
the field of curricular readjustment 
and improvement. 

b. Changes in curricula and the method 
of carrying these changes into ef- 
fect. 

c. Securing and classification of: 

(1) The curricula of all teacher- 
training institutions in U.S. 

(2) The curricula of teacher-training 
institutions in foreign countries. 

(3) All studies made in the field of 
occupational and job analysis of 
educational service—teaching, 
supervision and administration. 

(4) All studies made in occupational 
and job analysis in related fields. 

d. Securing for the use of the faculty and 
students a complete collection of all 


. Formulate policies (including, 


studies made in the field of curricula 
revision in teacher-training institu- 
tions. 

e. Keeping fields of state and national 
committees engaged in the revision of 
teacher-training curricula. 

f. Improving coordination of library 
service and reference library ma- 
terial. 

. Building up a syllabus in which some 
courses required by the state shall 
have added to them the subject mat- 
ter and the method of treatment that 
Negro life in America requires. 

h. Keeping the whole college moving 
towards full compliance with the 
standards of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges and the 
Eastern-States Association of Pro- 
fessional Schools for Teachers. 


08 


. Recommend such policies to the Presi- 


dent for authorization or for reference by 
him to the general staff or faculty for 


approval. 


. Perform such administrative functions 


(after authorizations or approvals have 
been secured) as the President may as- 
sign in carrying those policies into 
effective operation. 


. Delegate such assigned administrative 


functions (when it becomes necessary or 
advisable to do so) to the Chairman or 
the Secretary of the Committee or to 
individual members of the General 
Staff or Faculty. 


. Define problems for research and in- 


vestigation as a basis of possible revision 
of policies in operation. 


Functions of the Committee on 
Publications, Publicity and 
College Relationships 

when 

necessary or advisable, the setting up 

of general administrative procedures) 
in relation to the following matters: 

a. Providing for such publications as: 
(1) The Cheyney Record. 

(2) The College Handbook. 

b. Supervising the publication of the 
catalog. 

c. Providing for news service, in Cco- 
operation with the Philadelphia 
Committee on Public Relations, such 
as: 











(1) News items to daily and Sunday 
papers. 

(2) Articles and news items to edu- 
cational journals. 

d. Keeping files of notices given in the 
Daily Press and in the educational 
journals to the work of the college 
and its officers, teachers and stu- 
dents. 

e. Securing and filing copies of all free 
publications such as catalogs, papers, 
official reports, etc., of all teacher- 
training institutions. 

f. Continuously revising all mailing 
lists. 

g. Cooperating with the library in se- 
curing all educational publications 
issued by teacher-training and other 
institutions. 

h. Promoting common understanding 
between the departments within the 
college. 

i. Soliciting the good will and promot- 
ing active cooperation of all other 
teacher-training institutions in the 
community and the country at large. 

j. Providing for the proper entertain- 
ment of institutional representatives 
who visit the college. 

k. Soliciting the active cooperation of 
public school authorities in the college 
area by bringing them to the college 
and making known to them the avail- 
ability of students, teachers and 
graduates and in other ways. 

l. Making the official bulletin boards 
vital factors in the daily life of the 
college. 

. Recommend such policies to the Presi- 

dent for authorization or for reference 

by him to the General Staff or Faculty 
for approval. 

. Perform such administrative functions 

(after authorization or approvals have 

been secured) as the President may as- 

sign in carrying these policies into 
effective operation. 

. Delegate such assigned administrative 

functions (when it becomes necessary or 

advisable to do so) to the chairman or 
the Secretary of the Committee or to 
individual members of Faculty or 

General Staff. 

. Define problems for research and in- 
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vestigation as a basis of possible revision 
of policies in operation. 


Functions of the Committee on 
Institutional Planning and 
Procedures 


. This committee considers the whole 


problem of having all the physical and 
household arrangements of the college 
such as will be conducive to the best 
college life, under necessary limitations. 
Formulate policies (including, when 
necessary or advisable the setting up of 
general administrative procedures) in 
relation to the following: 
a. General offices of administration, 
rest rooms, lavatories, etc. 
b. Departmental requirements—class- 
rooms, shops, laboratories, confer- 
ence rooms, studies, offices for in- 
structors and clerks, receiving and 
assigning clerk and supervisor of 
printing. 
. Auditorium uses. 
. Dining room menus and service. 
Gymnasium uses. 
Kitchen equipment, care and organ- 
ization. 
. Educational exhibits. 
. Library facilities and uses. 
Social halls and their uses. 
Laboratory school _ facilities—for 
demonstration, participation and ex- 
perimentation. 
k. Dormitory accommodations, care and 
organization. 
1. Store room space, basements and 
attics. 
m. Living space and conditions for 
teachers. 
n. The college laundry. 
o. Janitorial service. 
p. Light, heat, ventilation, refuse dis- 
posal, ete. 
q. Fire drills. 
Care of campus grounds, lawn, 
plants, flowers. 
s. Accommodations for commuters. 
t. Use of college vehicles. 
u. Post office facilities. 
v. Telephone service. 
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3. Perform such administrative functions 
(after authorization or approvals have 
been secured) as the President may 
assign in carrying these policies into 
effective operation. 

4, Delegate such assigned administrative 
functions (when it becomes necessary or 
advisable to do so) to the chairman or 
the Secretary of the Committee or to 
individual members of Faculty or 
General Staff. 

5. Define problems for research and in- 
vestigation as a basis of possible revision 
of policies in operation. 


Democracy in Operation at 
Talladega College® 


Policy Forming. The policy form- 

ing body on the Talladega campus is 
the college council of eighteen mem- 
bers made up as follows: ‘‘Six adminis- 
trative officers (President, Dean, 
Comptroller, Superintendent of Build- 
ings and Grounds, Men’s Counselor, 
Women’s Counselor) who serve ex 
officiis; six faculty members, elected 
by the teaching faculty, and six stu- 
dents, one man and one woman elected 
by the student vote from each of the 
three upper classes. These eighteen 
persons meet whenever called, and 
they are called whenever any council 
member is informed by any campus 
resident that there is a felt need.” 
_ To avoid a “tyranny of the ma- 
jority” the decisions of the council are 
arrived at through a process of group 
thinking rather than by formal voting. 
President Gallagher describes the pro- 
cedure as follows: 


If the council were to decide questions 
by voting, it is clear that the students are 
badly outweighed; or that either of the 
other two groups is badly outweighed if the 
students and one of the remaining groups 
should make common cause. But from the 
start, it was felt that instead of pushing 





_ * The description of the Talladega Plan 
is based on the two following sources: (1) 
Gallagher, Buell G., American Caste and 
the N egro College, Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1938, Appendix C, and 
(2) a private memorandum from President 
Gallagher. 


things through by voting, the council would 
think and discuss matters until a clear con- 
sensus of opinion emerged, not unlike the 
feeling of ‘‘concern’’ in a Quaker meeting. 
In practice and in theory, that meant that 
one member—any member—of the council 
could veto a proposal.... As the group 
mind begins to emerge, an attempt is made 
to formulate the thinking in a form accept- 
able to all. As long as there is any objec- 
tion, the matter is not settled; but when 
objections have been met the secretary re- 
cords agreement on the question. 


The deliberations of the council are 
always open to all members of the 
college community and there is full 
opportunity and encouragement for 
persons on the floor to join in the dis- 
cussion. 

The College Council is not an ad- 
ministrative body; it is a deliberative 
body that formulates policies. ‘All 
policies formulated on the campus are 
formulated by the College Council or 
under its surveillance.’’ The adminis- 
trative officers of the college carry 
through their routine tasks in accord- 
ance with the objectives indicated by 
the Council. The Council is chartered 
by the Board of Trustees which re- 
serves the right to review all its de- 
cisions. However, “Every effort is 
made to include the trustees in the 
process of campus thinking.” 


Administration. The administrative ma- 
chinery is made as simple and as flexible as 
possible, with primary emphasis on getting 
things done with a minimum of red tape 
and a maximum of consideration for in- 
dividuals as well as the general welfare. To 
begin with, all administrative officers of the 
college naturally are obligated to carry into 
effect the policies of the Council, whether 
they act as separate individuals or whether 
they act in groups and committees. In addi- 
tion to the regularly appointed administra- 
tive officers a number of committees func- 
tion. There is a social committee consisting 
of eight members—the Dean of Men, the 
Dean of Women, two faculty members ap- 
pointed by the president, and four stu- 
dents elected by the student body. The 
social committee does not decide matters 
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of policy with reference to the social life of 
the college. It may, if it wishes, ask the 
Council to decide matters of policy for it, 
but it does have full and complete charge 
of carrying out all matters relative to the 
social life on the campus under the gen- 
eral policies enunciated by the College 
Council. So too with the athletic advisory 
committee, a somewhat amorphous group 
inherited from an earlier day, which con- 
tinues to advise the Department of Physi- 
cal Education about the carrying out of 
inter-collegiate and inter-mural athletic 
programs in accordance with the policies 
determined by the College Council. This 
athletic advisory committee has repre- 
sentatives from all of the classes, from the 
several student organizations such as 
Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., fraternities and 
sororities, and some faculty. The repre- 
sentatives to the athletic advisory council 
are chosen by the groups whom they repre- 
sent, usually by popular election of the 
group involved. 

The discipline committee consists of the 
President, the Dean, the Dean of Men, the 
Dean of Women, ez offictis, one elected 
faculty member, and two students elected 
from the upper quartile of the student body 
by the College Council. The discipline com- 
mittee is called to consider cases whenever 
the advisability of a given student con- 
tinuing on the campus arises. It has met 
twice in the last eighteen months. 

The prize committee consists of three to 
five members appointed by the College 
Council. The members of this committee 
are all faculty members; their function is 
to award certain prizes at commencement 
time for excellence in writing, speaking, and 
creative activity. 

The department heads function as a 
committee on curriculum, and the usual 
procedure is for matters of curricular ad- 
justment to go through this group of de- 
partment heads under the leadership of the 
Dean. 

From time to time special ad hoc com- 
missions are appointed as need arises to 
make special studies of given projects. 
These commissions usually are created by 
the College Council and report to it, en- 
abling the Council to be more intelligent 
in its process of formulating policies. 





The Collegiate Advisory Council 
of Howard University® 


General Purpose and Scope 


The Collegiate Advisory Council 
of Howard University is based on the 
assumption that students can and 
should have a voice in the determina- 
tion of the conditions under which 
they are being educated. Not only are 
students in a position to make a 
unique and valuable contribution to 
the educational program of the uni- 
versity, but also their incorporation 
into the administration is, in itself, a 
valuable educative experience. 


It is the general purpose of the Council 
to provide a forum where problems affect- 
ing the conditions under which students 
live and learn at Howard University can be 
threshed out cooperatively by a group of 
students and faculty members representa- 
tive of the undergraduate and graduate 
college community. More specifically, the 
aim of the Council is to examine critically 
all phases of college life at Howard, to 
ascertain how conditions may be improved, 
and to suggest general lines of action by 
which the college community in general 
may be improved. 


Organization and General Procedure 


A. Membership—For the present, the 
Council is composed of 16 representa- 
tives of the undergraduate faculties and 
administration (primarily those who 
have personnel relationships with stu- 
dents); and 29 students chosen from the 
general graduate and undergraduate 
student organizations, including the 
fraternities and sororities (mainly the 
presidents of these organizations, and 
all of the officers of the Student Coun- 
cil). The Council thus represents all 
elements among the undergraduate stu- 
dent body. 

B. Meetings—The Council meets regularly 
once a month during the months of 
October, November, December, Janu- 


® The description of the Collegiate Ad- 
visory Council is based on a mimeographe 
leaflet issued by the Chairman of the 
Council, 1938. 
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ary, February, March, April, and May. 
The agenda for each meeting is prepared 
in advance and the membership duly 
notified of the same. No item of business 
is taken up at any meeting which is not 
included in the agenda for that meeting, 
or which was not included on the agenda 
for a previous meeting and is called up 
as unfinished business. 

C. Voting—Each member of the Council 
has the right to vote. While attempt is 
made to arrive at agreements by con- 
sensus, yet any recommendation of the 
Council may be passed by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present. 


The Advisory Council has within 
its purview all aspects of the uni- 
versity program—curricular, person- 
nel, financial, administrative. Any 
member of the Council may present 
problems to be considered. 





The effect of the recommendations voted 
by the Council is advisory. It is the ex- 
pectation, however, that the deliberations 
of the Council will be so fundamentally 
sound and so representative of the public 
opinion of the college community in general 
that they cannot be ignored. 


The Collegiate Advisory Council, 
thus, constitutes a forum where stu- 
dent and faculty representatives may 
meet together to attack, in a demo- 
cratic way, the problems of the uni- 
versity. 


Conclusion 


_ Although there is no intention here 
either to compare or to evaluate the 
plans of organization described above, 
several observations appear pertinent: 

First, It is apparent that the college 
which adopts a democratic organiza- 
tion thereby provides a valuable series 
of experiences for its students. The 
student who has had the meaningful 
experience of sensing actual problems 
which face the college, of wrestling 


with these problems, both in his own 
thinking and ina democratic forum, of 
arriving at decisions which are ac- 
tually used as a basis of solution, gains 
more, in the development of attitudes, 
habits and effective techniques with 
respect to democratic procedures, 
than it is possible to gain in any class- 
room. It would seem that this type of 
experience is especially needed by 
Negro youth. 

Second, A democratic plan of organ- 
ization does not conform to any one 
type. The three plans described 
above, although similar in basic phi- 
losophy, are quite different in detail. 
At Cheyney all members of the college 
community are active participants in 
the organization; at Talladega and 
Howard, where there are larger stu- 
dent enrollments, the responsible stu- 
dent participants are elected repre- 
sentatives of the student body. At 
Cheyney, the plan involves both 
policy-making and administrative 
functions; the Talladega and Howard 
plans emphasize the participation of 
students in policy-making. Any col- 
lege adopting a democratic plan of 
organization should, after study, 
evolve a plan based on its own local 
situation. 

Third, A democratic organization 
can be really effective only if all ele- 
ments of the college community are 
cooperative participants. If teachers 
fail to see the significance of the plan, 
if students develop the attitude that 
their laboriously-wrought conclusions 
and decisions are accepted only inso- 
far as they do not conflict with the 
preconceptions of the ‘“administra- 
tion,’’ then the democratic aspect of 
the plan becomes form without sub- 
stance. It must be recognized that no 
plan of organization, in itself, will in- 
sure a democratic administration; a 
plan can only make democratic pro- 
cedures possible. 




















